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1 Am the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


JOHN xiv: 6, 


Pilgrim through this vale of tears, 
Pondering long amid doubts and fears, 
Lured by sin in paths to stray 
From thy Father’s house away, 
Burdened long with grief and care, 
Hopes deferred and dark despair, 
List, while mercy’s rich and free, 

No longer stray; 
From the depths he calleth thee, 

I am the way. 


Wand’rest thou in darkness deep, 
Seeking light to guide thy feet? 
Is thy bark by tempest driven 
Far from home, from friends, from hea- 
ven, 
Seest thou that beacon light, 
Guiding all thy steps aright? 
Trust Him, He has cared for thee 
In early youth; 
List, He speaks to you and me: 
I am the truth. 


Dead in trespass and in sin, 
Foes without and foes within, 
Tell me, shall I ne’er find rest 
In the mansions of the blest? 
Aye, ’tis he who giveth thee 
Life and immortality. 
He, alone, hath power to save 
’Mid toil and strife; 
List, the tender words He gave: 
I am the life. 
Mary C. BENNETT. 
Washington, D. C. 


Guatemala. 


San Francisco, Aug. 11, 1882. 


You ask me to tell you something 
about Guatemala and ner President, 
General Barrios. Of course you have 
had the San Francisco papers lately, some 
of which have published the most aston- 
ishing stories about that functionary— 
some of the stories being too outrageous 
to be credited. 


The President has indeed many ene- 
mies scattered about in the country. 
And it is not pleasant to think that the 
San Francisso press generally were found 
so utterly indifferent as to the reputa- 
tion of the head of a sister republic, that 
they should publish anything, no matter 
how atrocious or one-sided or distorted, 
and should and have done so with, occa- 
sionally, no little editorial approval, ‘and 
without enquiring as to the facts in the 
matter. 

And all this has been done against a 
man who has long desired, and worked 
hard to secure, the good will of Califor- 
nia—who is utterly ignorant of our lan- 
guage, and is visiting us, in full confi- 
dence that he will be kindly received; 
and, at the time this abuse was circulating 
in the San Francisco papers, was per- 
sonally receiving the hospitalities of our 
President. 

Guatemala is by far the largest, richest 
and most important of the Central Amer- 
ican States. It adjoins Mexico, and con- 
sequently is very near to us, and it will 
yet be of immense value to our com- 
merce. 


Its Pacific ports are ten days from San 
Francisco, and only one day from the 
Pacific terminus of the Tehuantepec 
Inter-ocean Railway, which is now be- 
ing constructed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The length of this railway is 
about 150 miles from the Pacific to the 
Gulf of Mexico. and its gulf terminus ls 
about three days from New Orleans. 
When the railway is completed, the val- 
uable tropical products of Guatemala 
can be carried from the Pacific slope via 
Tehuantepee and New Orleans, to New 
York in about seven or eight days, aud 
nearly-the whole distance by rail, and 
also, the productions of Guatemala 
found on the eastern slopes of that Re- 
public can be placed in about seven 
days in New York, via New Orleans 
and the Guatemala ports of San Tomas 
and Izabal on the gulf. 


Those rich tropical productions are 
cotlee, sugar, cocoa, indigo, rubber, etc. 
The coffee is of very superior quality, and 
that especially of the eastern slopes is 
equal to the best Mocha. The area now 
planted in coffee is very great, and each 
year new plantations are started, and as 
yet only a small portion of the coffee land 
proper is under cultivation. 


In fact, within a few years, Guatemala 
will be a formidable rival and competitor 
of Brazil, for the coffee trade of the United 
Statesr 

It is proved that the salt air of the 
ocean is injurious to coffee in transit, and 
consequently, the great desideratum is, 
to make the ocean transit, as short as 
possible. In that respect, Guatemala 
has, from her proximity to us, the ad van- 
tage over Brazil. 

I may say, also, that she has many 
thousands of acres of the mest fertile and 
mch sugar-cane lands, and none in the 
world are probably superior—for her soil 
is volcanic, ber climate is of uniform 
temperature, and the lands are perma- 
nentiy moist. These are most essential 
conditions for success in the raising of 
Sugar-cane and coffee. Our business 
men will see the force of this statement 
when told that our annual imports from 
Brazil (into the U. S.) are nearly $55,- 

00,000, mostly in coffee and sugar, while 
our exports to Brazil are only about $9,- 
000,000, leaving a balance against us of 
about $45,000,000, payable in gold coin. 

When Gen. Barrios came into power, 
Some ien years ago, there was scarcely 
any external trade; there was no induce- 
ment to cultivate coffee or sugar for ex- 
portation—the costs of freight down to 


the coast, by ox-carts, were enormous, 
and the danger to life and property, in 
getting goods through the surf to the ships, 
at anchor outside, was so great that few 
had courage to undertake it. 

There are no harbors in Guatemala on 
the Pacific side. The coast is exposed to 
the open ocean, which sends its huge rol- 
lers, foaming and combing, high up on to 
the beach, requiring great skill and dar- 
ing in the boatmen who pass through 
them. 

There are now iron piers at two of her 
ports, one at San Jose at the south, and 
the other at Champerico on the north, 
near the Mexican line. These piers are 
over 1,000 feet long, and extend out 
through the surf into deep and 
smooth water, so that now shpis are 
easily and safely loaded or waleaned by 
lighters, in connection with the piers. 

There are also railways now in opera- 
tion and being built into the interior, and 
the cost of transportation is largely re- 
duced, say dowa to $10 per ton, where 
the ox carts charged $25 to $30 per ton. 
Lately the Government has greatly re- 
duced the duties on coffee exports. All 
this goes to make the cultivation of 
ecffee a profitable enterprise for the peo- 
ple of Guatemala. 

Before these improvements were 
thought of, the wealthy and influential 
men of that State found so little induce- 
ment to occupy themselves in the devel- 
opment of their estates, that they gave 
their time and influence to political mat- 
ters, precisely as, for generations, was 
the case in Mexico. We have seen and 
read of the effects of so much _ politics 
among Spanish Americans. But when 
these men saw the pecuniary benefits of 
attending to agricultural matters, under 
the impulse of new and cheap American 
agricultural machinery, and the certainty 
ot low railroad freights, they gave politics 
the second place. And that is now going 
on wonderfully in Mexico, and toa very 
large extent in Guatemala, and from the 
causes given above. 

It is owing to Gen. Barrios that his 
country has emerged from a condition of 
ignorance and indolence, and from con- 
tinued revolutions into the comparatively 
strong, compact and liberal-minded nation 
that she is to-day. 


I will not say, for either 
Mexico or (Guatemala, the 
day of revolutions is over. There will 


always be some danger so long as the 
people are not well enlightened as to their 
divinely given right to civil and religious 
freedom. The power thatal ways opposed 
the enlightening the people, is very much 
subdued. Free schvols and foreign com- 
merce and the appliances of a better civ- 
ilzationthan their fathers were acquainted 
with, are now surely and by degrees 
emancipating the Spanisb - American 
mind. 

It is here that the animosity against 
Pres. Barrios mainly originates. He has 
done many things that have created for 
him bitter enemies. 

He early compelled the clergy to as- 
sume the dress of the people generally. 

He expelled the Jesuits from his coun- 
try, and gave their buildings to the 
nation for educational purposes. 

He made common school education 
compulsory, and placed iay teachers over 
the young and those in higher classes. 

He encouraged every form of American 
and European innovation that he thought 
would elevate his people and stimulate 
them to industry in agriculture and in 
mercantile enterprises. 

To one who has been for a generation 
familiar with the home life of Spanish- 
Americans, remembering the intense 
bigotry, ignorance and indolence of the 
people thirty years ago, and beholding 
them now, when the above enlightening 
influences have had free play, it carries 
conviction to the mind that international 
commerce is a most potent handmaid of 
Christianity, and that the opening of all 
such countries by such agencies will 
gradually and inevitably prepare the way 
for the triumph of the pure gospel of 
Christ over all the earth. 

But to my text: Gen. Barrios made 
many enemies among those who loved the 
old, dark ways best. We all know the 
impulsive, fiery nature of the Spanish- 
Arab race — revolutions, conspiracies, 
and, with some darker spirits, assassina- 
tions occasionally—have been the remedy 
for the *mivority. | 

General Barrios has been repeatedly in 
danger of his life, and his plans were 
often secretly opposed and thwarted. 
Feeling that he was doing his best to 
liberalize and. elevate his people, bis pa- 
tience has been so tried that he has dealt 
to his enemies severe punishment. Is it 
to be wondered at, considering all the 
circumstances and the nature of that peo- 
ple, that he should be at times so pro- 
voked as to be severe in_ his in- 
dignation? It is probable he may not 
always have been sufficiently calm to 
discriminate clearly between the guilty 
ones and their friends. Many such 
friends fled the country, and they, and 
the expelled priestly class, have not been 
very quiet among us, as seen of late in 
the public press. 

One thing is very sure, that General 
Barrios will be judged, by our people, by 
what he has accomplished in the deliver- 
ance of his country from bigoted oppres- 
sors, and in the development and estab- 
lishment of the industries of his nation, 
on a permanent and enlarging basis. If 


he lives, such will be the beneficent re- 
sult of his administration. 


J. H. Lyman. 


Reconstruction in Theology. 


Epiror oF THe Pacirc: May I follow 
out the suggestions of the essayist before 
your Congregational Club a little further? 

The idea of our immediate receptive- 
ness of the Holy Spirit, in consequence 
of our own spiritual nature, is shown in the 
essay to be an old idea, and by uno 
means a discovery of Prof. Stearns and 
Dr. N. Smyth. It hasjreally been a more 
common thought among Congregational- 
ists than is supposed. Indeed, at bottom, 
what there is true in it has always been 
implied in the ‘*‘ New England Theology.” 
The memories of my childhood are very 
distinct and clear as to theological points 
then discussed earnestly and incessantly 
by Christians, and no question stands out 
more prominently among them than this: 
Does the Holy Spirit act directly on the 
soul, oronly through the truth? There were 
shades and differences of opinion, as upon 
every other of these high themes; but that 
God could and did, at times, at least, move 
immediately the human spirit, without 
any instrument between, was the common 
belief among laymen, for | was not a 
minister's son, and it was lay discussion 
of a very vigorous and intelligent sort 
withal that | heard. Such Scripture ex- 
pressions as ‘‘Sanctify them through thy 
truth,” ‘‘The sword of the Spirit which is 
the word of God,” seem to have raised 
the question. But no one then insisted 
upon the necessity of using the Bible 
with men just as our Y. M. C. A. workers 
and Bible readers do now. Asa _ matter 
of philosophy and logic, if the written 
word is absolutely essential to any com- 
munication of God’s grace to the souls 
that he has made, how could he impart 
iuspiration to those by whom he gave the 
rest of us his written word? This al- 
ways seemed an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the theory of no immediate recep- 
tiveness of the Spirit. The distinction 
between inspiration and ordinary influ- 
ences of grace did not avail to overcome 
it. Numerous cases were described, 
in my hearing, in which, notwith- 
standing the acknowledged usefulness 
of preaching and its necessity to the sal- 
vation of the world, conviction began in 
the minds of sinners without any discern- 
ible agency of Bible truth, and some 
were supplied by our foreign missiona- 
ries, in which, apparently, there could be 
none. All this was among ‘‘children of 
the Puritans and those trained in the New 
England Theology.’’ I never could see, 
therefore, any originality in Dr. Bush- 
neil’s revival of the idea in a sermon that 
once made some discussion. ‘There was 
freshness in the rhetoric, and picturesque 
cross lights thrown upon the theme—as 
was characteristic of him—but the idea 
was old and familiar. It was to be no- 
ticed that his presertation of it lacked the 
safeguards against confounding ordinary 
sanctifying grace with gerne which 
used to be set up; and I observe that 
some who specially admire him, pray 
sometimes for inspiration. No sober and 
discriminating Christian, it seems to me, 
can join in such a prayer, save in forget- 
fulness of the proper meaning of words. 
On this subject, it is very clear that this 
new philosophy is no more instructive 
than the old, and cannot be expected to 
reconstruct theology. All that is true in 
it was recognized already. If, as the 
essay in your column suggests, ‘‘in the 
view of scripture which puts us face to 
face, heart to heart with the living God, 
is the very depth and power of the truth 
itself.’’ It has always been so, for the 
truth has ever had this depth and power. 
I was glad to notice in the essay a recog- 
nition of the ‘‘freedom and unconcern’’ of 
which we are in danger, as to inspiration. 
Not merely (we shall all soon see if the 
new views spread) as to its being ‘‘ple- 
nary and verbal,” but as to the reality of 
any inspiration whatever. 


In this connection, let me refer to a 
phrase which is beginning to be used 
among us (I hope it is nothing more than 
a phrase which is fitted to do a great deal 
of mischief). It is ‘‘consciousness of God.” 
It is used most by those who deny that 
any convincing argument for the divine 
existence can be made. They talk of a 
feeling of God, in place of any reasonable 
and reasoned belief in Him; of the nedless- 
ness of any logic in the case; of ap- 
prehending God aside from _ the 
legitimate use of the intellect. All 
this opens the door for a new infidelity ere 
long. For men have reason, and always 
will have; and when religion is un- 
derstood to disown reason, very soon 
reason will disown religion. But the 
phrase which is substituted for belief in 
God is itself a misnomer. Noone can 
have a consciousness of God save God 
Himself. Conscious of a belief in Him, 
of a feeling toward Him, of a purpose to 
obey and worship Him, we may be; but 
conscious of Him we never can be. 
Heaven, even, cannot bring this to pass. 
The archangels are as incapable of it as 
are our writers on theology in this year 
1882. It is the temptation of ill-regulat- 
ed minds to cut short the theistic reason- 
ing by just asserting that God is within 
the circle of personal consciousness, and 
that this ends the matter. It does not 
end the matter at all; only ends any well- 
founded confidence in the thinking of 


those who venture the assertion. The : 


objector can readily ask: ‘‘How do 
you get the existence of a God to boast 
that you are conscious of ? He and you, 
my friend, are not identical, so that 
your very thinking implies His existence 
as it does your own.” And there is no 
answer to this, save another and a still 
more rash assertion. What is quoted in 
your columns from Prof. Diman is weak 
through the same fallacy: ‘‘The source 
of all conviction of divine things is that 
Eternal Spirit, which in its substantial 
union withthe human soul ‘‘is now and 
ever has been the light that lighteth 
every man.” If ‘‘substantial” is here 
used in its proper sense—union of sub- 
stance—Prof. Diman wrote mere panthe- 
ism. But anyway, however true it is 
that conviction of divine things is the 
work of the Spirit, we must first have 
the being of the Spirit in order to its 
work, or we have no distinction between 
sound belief and fanaticism. I kuow 
well the axiom that a force is proved to 
exist by its effects; and that if a man 
says that he is conscious of God, or that 
he is Jesus Christ, some force, some 
mental force, must be assumed to account 
for the declaration. But the question is, 
‘‘What one?” And you cannot prove 
that itis God who prompts him to say 
that he is God, by his say so. The true 
doctrine of immediate divine influence 
with man, and of man’s being open to it, has 
a foundation, and it rests on something 
very different and far sounder than this 
figment of being immediately conscious 
of God. The intuitions do not sanction 
it. The whole notiou points in as mis- 
taken a direction as Kant’s, when he 
abandoned the argument for,God’s being 
which Paul sanctions, and tried to rest it 
on our moral experience only. 

In my judgment, the excellent histo- 
rian Neander is responsible for much of 
this error of speech and thought which 
seems to be growing among us. He 
taught some of us the expression, ‘‘the 
Christian consciousness,’’ meaning the 
sum of coneciousnesses, or, more exactly, 
of inward experievces, in the church. 
But the expression is another misnomer 
(for there is no consciousness, preperly 
speaking, save what is individual), and 
led the way to this misnomer of which I 
am speaking. 

What with low views of what God’s 
revelation can be in the way of inspira; 
tion — asserting all manner of error 
in it— and exaggerated views of what 
the relation of uninspired men to God 
is, making them authority for decid- 
ing whether God speaks in certain 
Scriptures or not, (which is the logical 
outcome of the Unitarian idea that au- 
thority over belief is not in Scripture, 
but in God—in Scripture as we think we 
find Him,) we should beon the direct 
road to land in Theodore Parker’s posi- 
tion. For each man will find ‘‘God 
speaking to the soul in the Bible,” 7. e. 
to his soul, as he judges, or imagines 
for himself. If this be not Prof. Stean’s 
meaning, then what he says is a mere 
truisin. For nobody ever supposed that 
Scripture speaks of itself, or that it was 
anything else than God speaking, or that 
tbe authority was in the speaking rather 
than in Him who speaks. 

Reconstruction of our theolegy, then, 
on the extreme theory of our immediate 
receptiveness of the Spirit, I should re- 
gard as fatal to theology. It might not 
seem much of achange ai first from the 
old orthodox and well-balanced view, 
which on @ juster and truer theory estab- 
lished the doctrine of inspiration, and the 
supreme authority of an attested revela- 
tion; but in the end it would prove to be 
a revolution that would overthrow all the- 
ology worthy of the name Christian. 

Yours, Geo. F, Macoun. 

Iowa College. 


San Joaquin Correspondence. 


BreTHREN OF THE Paciric: I promised 
you another communication from this rich 
agiicultural region, in which I was to 
speak mostly of our moral and religious 
features. Hence, now, as to those feat- 
ures, I believe that, inthe common mean- 
ing of the word moral, the large and in- 
creasing population of this valley will 
compare well with any other on the coast 
equally large. Perhaps one reason is 
that, being mostly farmers, settled in 
homes which they hope may be perma- 
nent, they are too busy in developing 
their fine irrigated fields of grain, vege- 
tables, vines, fruits and richest meadows 
of alfalfa, to attend to any one’s affairs 
except their own. Surely good, quiet 
order generally prevails, and, when the 
Sabbath comes, the people, more than is 
common, seem to choose the day as one of 
rest from work, while they enjoy meet- 
ing together in Divine worship. Still, after 
religious service, many like to spend the 
remaining hours in any agreeable worldly 
visiting which suits them. Others take 
a country ride, while those who attend 
no place of worship seek general recrea- 
tion. Few really continue business on 
the day, unless the absence of water 
for irrigation induces them to attend to 
the ditches. There are not many family 
quarrels or personal though such 
things are not entirely unknown 


in the region. Saloons are not numerous, 
and this, perhaps a strange thing, is both 
a result and a cause. As a reault, if 
society is good and orderly, saloons are 
either kept out or starved out for want 
of patronage. As a cause, if saloons 


do not start into existence, they do not 
disturb society by the wicked element of 
drink, and leave it to develop in peace- 
ful prosperity. This is sure to be the 
case if an active Christian influence is 
at work, stimulating men to constani im- 
provement. 

Through thie great valley public wor- 
ship is generally observed in _ sechool- 
houses. Indeed, away from the railroad, 
[ do not know of over six church buildings 
south of Stockton for above two hundred 
miles up this splendid valley. On 
the railroad, there are, at Lathrop, 
no churches; at Modesto four, Ceres 
none, Turlock none, Merced four, 
Meriden one, Border none, Fresno two, 
Selma one, Visalia four, Tulare two 
and Bakersfield one. These are all I 
know for over two hundred miles, omit- 
ting two orthree Roman. But while 
church buildings are so few, church 
efforts are, by no meaus, so infrequent, 
for in nearly every school-house, from 
time to time, and often times very near 
together, efforts are made by either lo- 
cal or traveling, so-called preachers to 
reach and bring into their distinctive 
chureh organization all possible persons, 
toset forth some distinctive human no- 
tion, and there to hold them bya dis- 
tinctive name. Asan extraexample, in 
one little school district I know of, not 
yet a year old, with a census of thirty- 
five children, nine different ministers 
have been thus at work, of whom seyen 
yet hold out in their efforts to secure all 
they can each to his own denomination. 
The newer a place is, the more numerous 
always are the efforts to monopolize the 
community to this or that one sect. 
These sects nearly all agree in essential 
principles of the Bible, and they wish to 
be founded on the one rock, Christ Jesus. 
But they seem wonderfully anxious to 
put into the base of their building a 
prominent stone of their own choosing 
and chisseling, and then insist that every 
body shall sanction and honor that stone 
orthey shall not be of their church. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles, I have 
found twenty-three of these divisions, 
not counting Romanists, and all but one, 
I think, are included under the term 
Orthodox. There is certainly something 
very wrong in all this. Surely if in the 
Apostolical days, with no visible divisions 
the Spirit of God declared professing 
Christians or fleshly and sinful, because 
they merely in talk said, ‘‘l am of Paul, 
lof Apollos, I of Cephas,” etc., how much 
more are those of these outward divisions 
carnal, fleshly, sinful, who, using inferior 
names, both do and say, ‘‘I am of Cal- 


vin, l of Wesley, I of Luther, I of the 


Church of England, of the Church of. 


France, of the Church of Rome,” etc. It 
would have been sinful thus to have or- 
ganized a Pauline church,a Cephas church; 
so now it would be sinful to organize a 
Moody church, a Sankey church, etc. 
Is it not equally sinful to follow those of 
a few ages ago, and organize churches 
with a human plank or stone in the foun- 
dation. Surely our blessed Saviour 
prayed on, as it were, his dying bed, 
prayed five times over for a visible one- 
ness among his disciples, and certainly 
this is not oneness. There must be in 
this an immense wrong somewhere, and 
it must lie in adding to the visible church 
what Christ never added, and attaching 
to it what the Spirit of God never at- 
tached. But I forbear. In this region 
are four local, scriptural churches, which 
aim at including nothing except what the 
word of inspiration specifies. Thirty 
miles south, at Tulare, is one more. 
They are known as Congregational; yet 
even the name they will not bind, so that 
only two use it in their organization. 
Yet do they maintain strictly the plan 
and principles of the apostles, and of the 
Fathers, holding fast the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

The people of this great valley look 
confidently forward to a large addition to 
their population this fall, from the in- 
coming of immigrants. We certainly 
have an abundance of land for them, and 
great opportunities. Our marvelous sys- 
tem of irrigation here renders it easy for 
a population four times more numerous 
than in any other portion of America, to 
live and prosper. If only true and 
Christian men and women come, they will 
be an immense help to us in all things. 


There are now in the U. S. Treasury 
vaults in Washingtou 90,000,000 of bran 
new silver dollars, which are lying idle, 
and $28,000,000 in fractional currency, 
making a total of $118,000,000 now on 
hand. The silver dollars increase at the 
rate of $3,000,000 each month, 2,000,- 
000 of which are coined by the Mints in 
accordance with law. 


A singular fact has been ascertained 
by a Matual Insurance Company, that in 
Ohio, which is the largest consumer of 
lager beer and malt liquors, the deaths 
are annually over 10 to every 1,000 in- 
habitants, while in Ontario, where whisky 
is almost the sole liquor used, they are 6, 
and in Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois and 
Indiana, where more whisky than beer is 
used, they are 11. This does not prove 
the claim that beer is the healthiest bev- 


erage, 

A grandson of the celebrated Dr. 
Guthrie, of Scotland, has recently pur- 
chased 500 acres of the William Hood 
ranch, near Healdsburg. 


The Woman’s Boatd. 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


ee 


Conducted by a Committee of the Board. 


Glimpses from My Window. No. 4 


If the many who are ready to help the 
missionary work by gifts of seeds, pic- 
tures and similar surpluses, more especially 
of comfort to the children in far-off lands, 
were in some organized way encouraged 
and aided to think of these things, 
the result might be worth while. 

There is a box at the foot of 
Market street which mutely solicits 
contributions of papers and maga- 
zines for charitable pisposes, and it often 
happens that one is gently persuaded by 
the sight into hurrying up with the last 
chapter of a ‘‘Franklin Square Library” 
volume, so as to slip it comfortably into 
that waiting and pathetic box, to be a 
teacher somewhere after that, till, let us 
hope, it is worn out in good service. 
Now if, without infringing on present or- 
ganizations, a system of collecting what- 
ever has an educational value to the 
children under the training of missiona- 
ries, could be instituted, how nice it would 
be. You see this is in a measure the 
development of my last “Glimpse” from 
this Western window, and ] do not yet 
know whether there is real help in the 
idea or not. 

One thing is certain: human nature is 
much the same the world over, and the 
keys of tact and friendliness, which capt- 
ure the street Arab here, will not be lost 
on the little Stamboulite. And we are 
to think of the Missionaries themselves. 
The officers of the Board keep track of 
them, and so do their personal friends, 
but honestly, now, they belong to us all, 
to the whole assemblage of Christian 
fellowship, and ifin any wise we can make 
them feel how strong this constituency is, 
their moral weight is many times multi- 
plied. Ths best thing next toa money 
gift which an earnest Missionary could 
have, would be something to aid him in 
an educational way, either by increasing 
his own knowledge, or by helping the 
children under his care: To consider the 
first of these it need only be remarked 
that a successful missionary should 
keep quite as well ‘‘up” in modern 
thought as if he were preaching in a city 
pulpit. I happen to know of a case in 
point. Ten years ago a devoted Mission- 
ary, who had been blessed in his work, 
returned to America after an absence of 
nearly twenty years. He brought with 
him the manuscripts of a work to which 
he had given his leisure moments. 

It related to some astronomical prob- 
lems; there was a world of patience and 
genius displayed in its development; if 
it could have been published ten years 
earlier, it might bave made a reputation. 
But, as it was, every publisher said, and 
said truly, that the current of scientific 
progress had left the author’s theories 
far inland, high and dry and deso- 
late. 

Few persons, however, realize how 
much, in scientific lines of work, Mission- 
aries have done and are doing, not alone 
as explorers, but as botanists, geogra- 
phers, ethnologists, philologists, and, in 
short, whatever pertains to human knowl- 
edge. These things are not of primary 
importance, to be sure, but it is good to 
know that the caso returns to America 
from her Missionaries abroad, is tenfold 
wh. t their sending h.scost. And aman 
I know of, who sends his Popular Scien- 
tific Monthlies to a Missionary in Zulu 
Land, is not making a blunder. 

I remember once, years ago, writing a 
letter toa Missionary in South Africa, 
asking him about a wild flower I had 
heard of. The dear, good man did not 
know, but he wrote to a native preacher 
on the frontiers of Basuto-land and found 
out all about it, and wrote to me again 


with touching exultation; and, as I had 


asked what might be done in return, the 
old Scotchman wanted to know if the 
yellow broom grew in California? So 
there was nothing else to do but to send 
him some seed. But this is already too 
long an article, and some of its evolutions 
must wait a more convenient time. 


The Rev. Dr. Alvin Bond, who died 


in Norwich, Connecticut, a few days 
since, aged nearly ninety years, was long 
a conspicuous preacher and theologian of 
the Congregational Church of New Eng- 
land. He was a native of Sutton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1815. After ‘some years of 
pastoral labor he accepted a professorship 
in the Theological Seminary in Bangor, 
Maine, and subsequently accepted a call 
to the charch in Norwich. For a long 
time past his great age has precluded him 
from active clerical work, and his later 
years were passed in “lettered ease,” 
surrounded by all the comforts which the 
opulence and filial affection of his sons 
could bestow. He was the father of Mr. 
William Bond, well known in the finan- 
cial circles of New York, and Major 
Frank S. Bond, late president of the 
Reading Railroad Company, both of 


whom are now in in Europe. y 


During the past year, about four thou- - 


sand patents, applying electricity in some 
shape or manner, have been granted. 
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THE PAcIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


[Wepwnespay, Avcust 23, 1882. 


The Workingman’s Right to Rest on 


Sabbath. 
|The following very able and 
timely lecture was given by Dr. 


Robert Patterson, at Pacific Grove Re- 
treat, Monterey, iu compliance with the 
request of a large number of visitors. 
In further compliance with the unnani- 
mous and urgent desire of all who 
heard it, it is now submitted for publi- 
cation. It furnishes much food for 
thought, and is especially apropos to a 
grave question which is now agitating 
the entire State. | 

The uprising of the workingmen to as- 
sert their rights to work, and wages, and 
rest, is one of the great features of the 
age. It began inthe American Revolu- 
tion in 1776. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence echoed across the ocean, and 
awoke the people of France to revolution. 
The French Revolution awakened the 
common people of all Europe. Now we 
find the workingmen of Europe in ad- 
vance of the workingmen of America, in 
some respects, in the combined assertion 
of their rights. It is strange tu to see the 
sons of the Pilgrim Fathers allowing 
themselves to let go their right to rest on 
Sabbath, at the very time that the work- 
men of the Mediterranean Belt Railroads, 
who never had any Sabbath, have se- 
cured the right to rest every alternate 
Sunday; that the Nihilists of Russia 
unite with the patriarch of Moscow in 
the Sunday-closing movement; and that 
Proudhon, the leader of the French So- 
cialists, publishes an able exposition and 
defense of the value of Sabbath rest to 
the working man. Of course these So- 
c alists are not influenced by any Puritan- 
i: prejudices or Methodistic fanaticism 
in demanding Sunday laws in France, 
and Italy, and Russia. They are most- 
ly ignorant of the Bible, and all indifferent, 
or even hostile, toreligion. But they have 
good and sufficient reasons for demanding 
the right to reat on Sabbath; reasons 
which they have discovered by dear 
bought experiences of the deadly results 
of seven-day drudgery; and reasons ex- 
plained and demonstrated to them by men 
of science, showing them that Sabbath 
_ rest is a necessary of life; as much as is 

ventilation, or bread, or sleep. I ask 
your attention while I briefly explain the 
necessity of Sabbath rest to preserve the 
life of the working man. 


I propose to prove that, as one of the 
applications of the great law of periodi- 
city (a law now recognized, by all scien- 
tists, as world-wide and eternal), the 
Sabbath rests on the same scientific ba- 
sis as the constitution of the atmosphere, 
or the law of gravitation, or the succes- 
sion of day and night, and the duties 
thence arising. 

Such a discussion may have its effects 
upon persons who do not profess religion, 
but who own their obligation to practice 
humanity. If it can be demonstrated 
that Sabbath rest is as necessary for the 
preservation of human life as ventilation, 
and that it is, in fact, indispensable to 
the proper vitalization of the blood, hu- 
manitarians may be willing to unite with 
theologians for its ‘preservation. If men 
of science can satisfy themselves, by ex- 
periment and demonstration, that the 
great law of periodicity regulates human 
life, no less than the life of crystals, or 
the life of plants, and that the formula 
for man, ot Motion 6 plus Rest 1, is of 
the same validity as the law of respira- 
tion, requiring Nitrogen 77 plus Oxygen 
21, for the breath of life, they may be 
led to accept that fact of science as an 
expression of God’s will, in nature, that 
all men should enjoy the Sabbath rest. 

This proof will appear upon an inves- 
tigation of the law of periodicity. Such 
au investigation will demonstrate the per- 
petua! dependence of our earth upon the 
revolutions of the heavens, of which it 
forms a part, and which have held it, 
and all its tenants, in unswerving allegi- 
ance to the law of periodicity, from the 
remotest ages known to man. ‘This law 
of periodicity lies at the very foundations 
of the earth, which were not laid by slow 
and uninterrupted, gradual deposits 
alone, but were frequently upheaved, 
and tilted, and contorted, and again de- 
posited, by geological revolutions and 
convulsions, in all manner of dips, incli- 
nations, cleavages and upheavals. Af- 
ter these rocks were deposited, they were 
not compelled to a monotonous, leisurely 
drudgery of their life-work, but led a 
lite varied by the periods of work and 
rest prescribed by the law of periodicity. 
As the geologist, standing amidst the 
pilms of India, or on the fertile prairies 
of Illinois, marks the scratchings and fur- 
rows which’ the glacier ice-plow once 
ground on the rocks, or the cargo of 
boulders deposited by an iceberg, which 
once floated fathoms overhead, in an arc- 
tic sea, he becomes convinced that the 
existing day of light and life here must 
have been preceded by a night of freez- 
ing death. He learns, also, that the ac- 
cess of heat, which melted vut the gla- 
ciers of the great ice age, could not have 
been generated by the cooling of the 
globe (which must have exerted an in- 
fluence precisely opposite), but must have 
arisen from some change in the relations 
of our cold, insensate earth, to the great 
celestial source of heat and joy. Earth’s 
great periods,.then, depend upon the 
heavens. 

Sufficient attention has not yet been 
bestowed upon the great fact, attested by 
science, that the history of our world is 
not at all a history of slow, gradual, 
monotonous progress in one unvarying 
‘eourse; but is, on the contrary, the his- 
history of seasons of work, succeeded 
by seasons of repose; of days of light 
and life followed by evenings dark- 
ening into nights of silence and rest; of 
continents upheaved from the depths of 
the ocean, to enjoy millenniums of sun- 
light, and to be clothed with verdant 
grasses, and adorned with mighty forests, 
and again to sink beneath the waves and 
enjoy repose, while old ocean covered 
them with fresh strata. Geology is 
the science of the pericdicity of our globe. 

The law of perodicity is the law of the 


lite of the world. This law of revolu- 
tions and alternations is universal and 
perpetual. Everything known to man is 
subject to the law of periodicity. The 
light of the stars in the remotest heavens 
vulsates in undulations as regular as 
‘hose which impel the life-blood of the 
motals who behold it. The moon makes 
her monthly voyage with more regular- 
ity than the merchant ships, which avail 
themselves of the spring tides which she 
produces, to sail up our bays, and, after 
the tossings of the ocean storms, enter the 
longed-for haven of rest. The spots on the 
surface of the sun revolve in their myste- 
rious cycle, affecting the vast plains of 
Australia and the mountains and plains of 
California now with arid drought and 
again blessing them with the rain of 
plenty. The smaller cycles of periodicity 
in the heavens are equally identified with 
those of every substance upon earth. 
Not only is the cycle of sun-spots reflect- 
ed in the great magnetic earth-storm; the 
daily current of earthly magnetism, influ- 
enced by the daily rotation of the earth, 
is measurably affected by the darkness of 
night; and all the minerals and crys- 
tals are formed by it, subject to the law 
of periodicity. It has been long known 
that all crystals are formed subject to 
fixed laws, which prescribe their respect- 
ive forms of cube, or pyramid, or prism; 
but only recently have experiments demon- 
strated that the crystals of iron and, 
inferentially, allother crystals, are as de- 
pendent upon the law of periodicity for 
their life as upon laws of chemistry for 
their form. 


_ As this discovery of the periodicity of 
crystals of iron has an immediate bearing 
upon the Sabbath rest, it is worth while 
to narrate it. The Northwestern Rail- 
way Company of England employ several 
thousand cars. Twenty years ago the 
company suffered continual losses from 
the breaking of railway axles, and direct- 
ed their chief engineer to make a thorough 
investigation of the cause. He found, up- 
on acareful examination, that the crystals 
of the axles iu the broken iron had changed 
their form. When a bar of wought- 
iron is nicked around with a chisel, and 
broken with a blow of a sledge-hammer, 
you can see the crystals quite distinctly, 
large and regular; and, when beaten 
and bent, they draw out into toagh 
fibers. But, in the broken axles no fi- 
brous appearance was visible; and the 
crystals had changed their size and color, 
so that they were now small and brittie, 
and broke off short, like glass. The 
cause of this change of structure the engin- 
eer demonstrated to be, the incessant 
activity of the axle, and the consequent 
continual concussion against the box, 
cansed by the wheels striking the points 
of the rails. He subjected a bar of iron 
to the incessant hammering of a light 
hammer, suspended from the working- 
beam of an engine, and produced a 
similar destruction of the life of the iron 
by a change of its crystalization. He 
showed that the only method of prevent- 
ing the destruction of the iron was, to 
allow it to cool off thoroughly every 
eight days; in short, to allow the rail. 
way axle a Sabbath rest. 


As we advance to higher organizations, 
the law of periodicity asserts its authority 
still more emphatically and visibly. In 
the vegetable world we observe the law 


presenting itself with greater prominence 


than among the minerals. The trees 
bud and blossom, and ripen their fruit 
and cast their fruit and their leaves, and 
retire within themselves for the rest of 
the winter. They do this even in San 
Francisco, and in the Tropies, where no 
necessity of climate withers their leaves, 
they drop them and rest from a necessity 
of nature. The nurseryman will tell 
you, that even those roses called ‘‘perpet- 
ual’’ must be allowed two months of rest 
from blooming, if you would enjoy the 
full beauty and fragrance of their flow- 
ers for any length of time; otherwise 
they will soon flower themselves to death. 
And as with the roses, so with every 
kind of vegetable life; alternate seasons 
of work and rest are the conditions of 
their lives. 

The animal world is no less subject to 
the law of periodicity, but demands 
more frequent periods of repose. The ox 
dragging the plow, and the horse career- 
ing the plain, cannot by any appliances of 
nourishment or stimulus, be kept continu- 
ously at work. They must be allowed to 
rest at intervals, or die. Man, the head 
workman in God’s world, is also placed 
under the operation of the universal law 
of periodicity; when his strength is ex- 
hausted by toil he must rest his “ wearied 
limbs, and lie down to repose. Not the 
limbs only; his mind also, dependent up- 
on the body, must periodically relax its 
tension, and change its course of thought; 
else monomania and insanity will wreck 
its life. | 

The law of periodicity being thus ob- 
served to govern the nature of minerals 
and plants, of animals and men, requiring 
alternate seasons of motion and repose, it 
becomes important to ascertain the pre- 
cise measures of these seasons, and the 
proper proportions of motion and rest to 
each other. For there is nothing of which 
science is more firmly persuaded than that 
all things are made by measure, and 
weight, and number; even the so-called 
imponderable forces of light, heat and 
electricity it endeavors to translate into 
foot-pounds. The moiions made by man, 
whether of his lungs, or of his brain, or 
of his hands, are as proper subjects of 
scientific study as the motions of, the 
stars. 

We may endeavor to discover the 
proper proportions lator of and rest for 
animals and men, either experimentally, 
by our own observations, or scripturally, 
by reading the record of God. The rec- 
ords of scientific observations are valued 
according to the character of the observer 
for accuracy and intelligence; those made 
by Kepler, or Newton, or Herschel, being 
universally accepted on the strength o« 
the character of the observers. The char- 
acter of God, as a scientific observer, 
stands confessedly high. All his works 
in heaven and earth are made by num- 


bers, and weights, and measures of the 
most accurate scales. Especially are 
God's measures of time standard meas- 
ures. Ships’ chronometers are regulated 
by God’s clock, which, during the seven- 
ty generations we have watched it, has 
never been known to gain or lose a sec- 
ond. 

These measures are not only accurate, 
but useful; and they apply to our earth, 
as well as to the heavens. Our globe, 
for instance, revolves upon its axis every 
twenty-four hours, making a regular suc- 
cession of day and night. This measure 
of time is not taken at haphazard, but is 
selected in infinite wisdom, as that best 
suited to the welfare of man and beast. 
Had some other period been selected for 
the length of the day, many inconven- 
iepces would have been incurred. For 
instance, had the length of the day been 
doubled, so that we should have had an 
average of twenty-four hours of sunshine, 
and twenty-four hours night, the greater 
part of the world would have been sun- 
burnt into a Sahara by day, and scorched 
with frost by night. Or had the day 
been only twelve hours, the earth must 
have revolved so rapidly as to sweep the 
now habitable parts with a_ perpetual 
tempest. 

When, therefore, we hear God uttering 
the application of the law of periodicity 
to man’s working and resting time during 
the week, we have every reason to pre- 
sume that God’s weekly period would be 
found to be as benevolent, and as scien- 
tifically accurate, as the yearly period, or 
as the daily period. Would God, who 
has made so many thousands of accur- 
ate adjustments of time in the machinery 
of the stars, blunder when He came to 
the most important of all time measures 
—the weekly Sabbath, on the righteous- 
ness of which depends the life of the 
bodies, and the salvation of the souls, of 
unnumbered millions of his dear child- 
ren? Isit likely that He who has so 
accurately measured out the twenty-one 
parts of oxygen, and the seventy-seven 
parts of nitrogen, which make thé breath 
of life, would fail of accuracy in the pro- 
portions of labor and rest of which that 
life consists ? 

The attention of men of science was 
directed to this subject by the statistics 
published by Mr. Bianconi, the owner of 
a number of stage lines in the south of 
Ireland, employing some thousands of 
horses, to whom it was an object to re- 
duce the wear and tear of his horses as 
much as possible. He made experiments, 
and discovered that he could not keep 
his horses in good condition while work- 
ing them seven days in the week, and 
that they wore out much sooner than 
when allowed their Sabbath rest. He 
states that his horses will run eight miles 
an hour for six days in the week, better 
than six miles an hour for seven days in 
the week, and that he thus makes a sav- 
ing of thirteen per cent. by obeying the 
commandment which secures rest on the 
Sabbath even for the ox and the ass. He 
adds: ‘‘l am persuaded man can not be 
wiser than his Maker.”’ 

The scientitic application to men of the 
result of Mr. Bianconi’s experiments upon 
Sabbath-keeping stage horses was quite 
easy. If, in the Fourth Commandment, 
God commanded that working cattle and 
working men should rest on the Sabbath, 
and if experiments on the working horses 
demonstrated that not only were their 
lives prolonged by Sabbath rest more 
than one-seventh, but that their vigor 
was also increased thirteen per cent. by 
resting on the Sabbath, it was most 
likely that working men would be equal- 
ly invigorated by Sabbath rest, and that 
it would prolong the duration of their 
lives; for every one knows that cunstant 
toil exhausts the life of the drudge. It 
only remained to ascertain by experiment 
how much of a man’s life is used up by a 
day’s labor. 

Human life is sustained by breathing 
air, the breath of life; and is speedily ex- 
hausted if the air is shut off, or poisoned 
by impure gases. The breath of life is 
composed of twenty-one parts of oxygen, 
seventy-seven of nitrogen, and two 
per cent. of vapor. It is the oxygen 
which unites with our blood to redden 
it, and give it life. God made 
these proportions with perfect accuracy 
when he formed our atmosphere. No 
other proportions would preserve human 
life. In breathing, we consume the oxy- 
gen of the air, and convert it into carbon- 
ic acid, a poisonous gas, which we 
breathe out from our lungs. When work 
ing we breathe deeper and faster, and 
consume more oxygen than when at rest; 
and, in fact, consume more oxygen than 
we take in. The surplus is taken from 
our blood and muscles; we are then us- 
ing up our lives. How much of a man’s 
life is thus used in a day’s work? 


It is well known that the waste of the 
human frame is accompanied by the ex- 
cretion of carbonic acid in direct propor- 
tion to the waste of life. Two of the 
savans of the Academy of Munich, Pet- 
tenkofer and Voit, having constructed a 
respirator enabling them to weigh and 
measure the breath and vapors expired 
froni the human frame, experimented on 
a man at rest and a mau at work. They 
presented a paper to the Academy in 
which they state that, ‘‘in comparing the 
total of the two days of the experiment, 
it appears that, on the day of labor, there 
were 373 grammes of carbonic acid ex- 
creted more than on the day of rest, and 
246 grammes of oxygen more absorbed. 
But in 373 grammes of carbonic acid, 
containing 271 grammes of oxygen, there 
is a difference of 25 grammes of oxygen 
used in excess of that taken from the 
air.” (‘*The Annual of Scientific Discov- 
ery,’ 1869. Page 298.) 

That means that the workingman used 
up 25 grammes of his life, about an 
ounce in that day’s work. In six days 
he used up 150 grammes of his life; in 
seven days 175 grammes. In one year 
of continuous labor he expended 9,100 
grammes of oxygen more than he inspir- 
ed. It needs no very profound science to 
calculate that at that rate his original 
stock of vigor would eventually exhaust 


itself, no matter how lar ze it was at first; 
and that the man’s life wonld be spent 
much faster than that of the mau who, 
by resting on the Sabbath, restored to 
his frame the amount of oxygen which 
he had overdrawn during the week. And 
the facts of the case fully confirm the 
conclusion. Horace Greeley tells us that 
he found no old men in the workshops of 


Paris, where the workmen enjoy no Sab-. 


bath. 

It is true that a portion of this over- 
draft is restored by the repose of the 
night, but not the whole. There remains 
an accumulating balance against the la- 
borer’s life force. The fever of his blood 
does not cool down sufficiently. Dr. 
Stratton, who conducted several series 
of observations on the pulse, says that 
‘*In health the human pulse is more fre- 
quent in the morning than in the evening 
for six days out of seven; but on the 
seventh day it is slower. (Hdinburgh 
Medical Journal. January, 1843.) 
The fever heat of the working days cools 
down on Sabbath. 

[ am anxious that this vital fact should be 
clearly understood by every workingman, 
fur every workingman experiences it. 
Let us, for the sake of illustration, put a 
money value upon the breath of life, 
though no sane man would sell it for any 
price if he knew what he was selling. 
But let us value the oxygen at only a cent 
a gramme. Then the laborer only receives 
two dollars aud forty-six cents a day for 
his work, and it costs him to live two dol- 
lars and seventy-one cents. He is plain- 
ly losing twenty-five cents a day, or one 
dollar and seventy five cents in his seven 
days’ drudgery, and that makes ninety- 
one dollars a year. Suppose the man to 
have been a modern Samsom, to have had 
a thousand dollars’ worth of life to begin 
with: in eleven years of seven-day drudg- 
ery he would exhaust it all. 

But if he rests every Sabbath day, he 
not only does not overdraw his oxygen on 
that day, but he makes a saving. For, 
though he dves not breathe in as much 
oxygen as when he is working, he does 
not consume nearly so much, so that on 
Sabbath night he has a great deal more 
oxygen in him than he had on Saturday 
night. ‘To return to our dollars and 
cents: he gets three-quarters of a day’s 
wages and his beard on Sabbath, to meet 
the loss of twenty-five cents a day for the 
six working days of the week, so that he 
cannot merely pay his way, but have a 
few cents over on Monday morning. He 
has got a new start—a fresh lease of life. 
He has more oxygen in his blood, and 
that meaus more life. The poor fellow 
has actually got a few grammes of life 
ahead. 3», on Monday morning his 
head is clear, his eye is bright, the stiff- 
ness is gone from his back, his knees are 
supple again. He feels in every bone of 
his body the blessing of God’s blessed 
day of rest. As he kisses his wife, and 
gives his little boy three tosses and a 
shake, and steps out cheerily to bis work, 
he feels himself a new man; though, per- 
haps he does not know why, nor thank 
(sod, who has blessed him with a fresh 
supply of life in his blood by the rest of 
the blessed Sabbath. The Sabbath rest, 
then, of one day in seven, is the exact 
proportion of rest necessary to repair the 
waste of life, caused by the labor of the 
week, and to leave a little over for the 
enjoyment of life and vigor. 

It is upon this ground, of the vital ne- 
cessity of the Sabbath for the supply of 
the deficiency of oxygen, caused by work 
in men and beasts, that the Lord insists 
upon the Sabbath rest, in his third re- 
iteration of the Sabbath law, in Exodus 
xxiii: 12: ‘Six days shalt thou do thy 
work, and on the seventh thou shalt rest: 
that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and 
the son of thine handmaid, and the strang- 
er, may take breath.” Wanephesh our 
translation renders ‘‘may be refreshed ;” 
but God gives more accurately the pre- 
cise mode by which the working man is 
refreshed, by his Sabbath rest, ‘‘by tak- 
ing breath,’ by supplying the deficient 
breath of life. 

The rest of one day in seven, then, is 
indispensable for the preservation of the 
life of the workingman. The laws for 
the securing of the workingman’s right 
to rest on Sabbath are laws for the 
preservation of his life. The preserva- 
tion of the laws of its citizens is the first 
and greatest duty of the State. Laws 
for che protection of property are of sec- 
ondary importance. All that a man hath 
will he give for his life. Liberty is 
valuable as long as life lasts; but of what 
use is liberty to the dead man? The 
State then not only has the right to enact 
Sunday laws for the preservation of 
men’s lives; it is its most imperative 
aud indispensable duty to do so. And if 
there be one class of men whose lives 
are more valuable to the commonwealth 
than another, it is the working man, whose 
toil produces the bread which all the rest 
eat. The lives of the working men, 
therefore, must be protected by law, and 
they are protected by the Sunday Law. 

{t is, however, objected, that there is 
on need of a Sunday law to protect the 
laborer, for he need not work unless he is 
willing. But this is mockery. Is there 
no compulsion in those thousands of men 
working on railroads, when the foreman 
orders them to work on Sunday, under 
pain of dismissal of those who refuse ? 
The laborer has nothing but his wages to 
live on. The winter is at hand; he has 
a wife and four children to feed; he 
must drudge or starve. So he is com- 
pelled to drudge and wear out his life 
before his time, and die a poor, broken- 
down wretch, in the middle of his days. 
And thousands are now dying thus from 
excessive drudgery. Why? That their 
employers may make money out of their 
Sunday Jabor. That money is the price 
of blood; those dollars are red hot ! 
God save me from leaving such blood- 
money, in a purse of God’s curse, to my 
children when I die and go to judgment! 

Against the Sunday Law of this State 
a number of our citizens have combined, 
avowing their purpose to resist it, and to 
have it repealed. 

It is the right of every citizen to labor, 


by all lawful means, for the repeal of any 
lav injurious to society. But it is se- 
dition and rebelliou for citizens to com- 
bine and resist the laws they have sworn 
to obey, even though such laws were op- 
pressive. But the combination to oppose 
and resist with a high hand the execu- 
tion of the law for the preservation of 
lives of the workingmen, is dyed with 
a blacker enormity than ordinary rebel- 
lion. The persons leading this rebellion 
are the liquor-dealers and manufacturers. 
It is a historical fact that liquor men, 
since the days of the first manufacturer 
of native wine, have been associated with 
all that degrades society. ‘They have ever 
been found engaged in pandering to the 
baser passions of men, and making their 
living at the cost of the fortunes, the 
characters and the lives of their custom- 
ers. They now oppose the Sunday law, 
avowedly because Sunday is their har-. 
vest day, and they can sell twice as 
much liquor on that day, while men are 
generally unemployed. Close the work- 
shops, and open the whisky shops, and 
give them a drunken Sunday, and they 
think they will thrive and prosper. 


But they had better open their eyes 
and see the harvest they will sarely reap. 
For, since the days of Noab, the liquor- 
maker, or liquor-dealer, and his family 
have been victims of drunkenness. Look 
around you, saloon-keepers! Find, if 
you can, any man twenty years in the 
liquor business, whose family have 
escaped; and send your sons to mix 
drinks, and your daughters to be wait- 
ers, in his saloon. But it were of com- 
paratively little consequence that all the 
whisky-sellers perished. They are only 
one per cent. of the population; though 
one would think, to hear them blow their 
tin horns, they controlled the votes of the 
whole nation. Butif they can succeed 
in seducing our people into Sunday rev- 
elry, they will do us a worse harm than 
any political party ever contemplated. 
For our American republican institutions 
depend upon our American Sabbath, the 
workingman’s school day, in whieh he 
learns, not, indeed, to read and write, 
but learns to read something which will 
make him a man, and learns to write 
something which will be worth readieg,and 
powerful to inspire his fellow-citizens with 
noble thoughts. The Sabbath is a thor- 
oughly republican institution. It ought to 
be understood, in extenuation of the guilt 
of these conspirators against our Ameri- 
can Sibbath, that the great majority of 
them have never had any experience of 
the blessings of Sabbath rest. They 
have been born and educated to Sunday 
revelry in the lands of their birth. There 
the workingman has no chance of politi- 
cal education. He becomes a factory 
drudge at ten years of age, a half-timer, 
as he is called, and barely learns to spell 
out a page or twoof a primer, and to 
write his name. All the week he works 
hard. When Sunday comes, it is the 
policy of the nobles to give him a fiddle 
and a dance. So King James published 
his famous book ot sports for Sunday, 
well knowing, that could he induce the 
working neople to carouse on Sunday he 
would not be troubled with an intelligent 
meeting of freemen on Monday, men who 
knew their rights and were prepared to 
defend them. He did not succeed be- 
cause our Pilgrim Fathers left the land 
and carried the nature of the dignity of 
man to the forests of America, where it 
has grown and flourished. But the other 
countries of Europe surrendered their 
Sabbath and their liberty. And now we 
see one-half of Europe armed against the 
other; the people taxed to death to sup- 
port millions of soldiers, and thousands of 
officers in splendor; the people glad to 
get scanty meals of potatoes, black bread 
and rye coffee; and their young men and 
women escaping by hundreds of thous- 


ands to America to share our prosperity. 
Well, we say, Welcome! God has made 
this land large and fruitful. Come and 


share its prosperity, only do not under- 
mine the foundations of the house which 
shelters you. 


What constitutes the superiority of the 
United States to Europe as the home for 
the workingman ? Not the extent of its 
territory—Russia has a larger territory; 
not the geniality of its climate—our inva- 
lids go to France and Italy; not the fer- 
tility of the soil—Ireland can show better 
soil than Illinois; not the nearness to 
market—we send our California wheat a 
four-months’ voyage to Liverpool; not 
the high rents—land rents higher in Cali- 
fornia than in Ireland; not the race or 
blood of its people, for American citizen 
are of all races and of all nations blended 
into one loyal, united commonwealth— 
e pluribus unum. What, then, is the 
cause of America’s superiority to Europe 
as the home of the workingman ? 

Undonbtedly our institutions—our re- 
publican institutions. Those of Europe 
are all framed by the aristocracy and by 
the monied men, the ruling classes, and 
managed by them for their own benefit 
and honor—Hodge digs and Sir John 
dances. Hereour institutions are framed 
by the people, administered by the peo- 
ple and for the people, and accordingly 
the people can live. If they do not, it is 
their own fault. But they may commit 
this fault; they may neglect that politi- 
eal education which enables a man to 
know his rights and how to defend them; 
they may be duped by demagogues, and 
plundered by politicians, and manipulated 
by machines, and sometimes they may 
be as completely the tools of ‘‘bosses”’ as 
ever they were the slaves of nobles if 
they cease to think, and take to drink, 
and spend their God-given school-day in 
drunken revelry. Now the man cn 
horseback is the coming man, and the 
Republic sadly says, Farewell. The four 
corner-stones of the temple of liberty are 
universal suffrage, by which every man 
helps to frame the government by his 
vote; the common schools, which teach 
him to read the projects and records of 
the men for whom he votes; the Bible, 
which gives him the moral standard of 
his own dignity as aman, and therefore 
the equal of the other man for whom he 
votes; and the Sabbath, the school-day, 


God-given, on which he learns his dig. 
nity as the child of God, before whom all 
men are equal, his duty to love his God 
and to love his neighbors as_ himself: 
and the coming of that Kingdom of 
Heaven and Sabbath of rest where there 
shall be no more toil, nor tears, nor sick- 
ness, nor death, but where poor and 
rich alike shall be rewarded, every man 
according to his works. The American 
Sabbaths, then, is one of the corner-stones 
of the American Republic. 

The American Sabbath is the oldest of 
our American institutions. The Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, on 
Friday, the 2d of December, 1620. On 
Saturday evening they had no stockade 
to defend them from the arms of the hosa- 
ile Indians, no roof to shelter them from 
the falling snow. If ever there was a 
plea of necessity for Sabbath labor, one 
would be inclined to say, it was on that 
first Sabbath of New England. But no; 
those noble men and women, aye, and 
little children too, rested according to the 
commandment and gave to their country 


the blessed Sabbath conseerated by their 


heroic example. And that bleszed heritage 
of the people has been transplanted into 
every State of the Union, and we here in 
Golden California value it more highly 
than all the gold in our mines. 

When, then, a few foreign born liquor- 
dealers combine to overturn our ancient 
and venerated Sabbath, we must say, 
‘*You know not what you do. Would you 
burn the house you live in? Think 
better of it, and help us to save and ex- 
tend our Sabbath blessings.’’ You poli- 
ticians, who imagine that the great 
4 mericru people are ruled by a beer mug, 
read the newspapers. Look! Don’t 
you see the flash of the American eye at 
the insult paraded against our laws, by 
a crowd of foreigners, in Kearny street, 
as they marched to the City Hall to 
overawe the courts. Listen! Don’t 
you hear thunder? Workingwen! 
Trades Unions! American citizens who 
value republican institutions! Let the 
world hear your solid vote at the com- 
ing election. The American Sabbath ! 
Let it stand forever ! 

The news from Nebraska leaves li‘- 
tle doubt but that the people of that State 
are ready to take up the prohibition cam- 
paign. The liquor men, while conceding 
that an amendment would be adopted 
readily if submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple, are yet bepeful of beating the meas- 
ure in the Legislature, as they have 
already done, and they have the support 
of wost of the daily papers. 


Seventeenth Industrial Exhibition of the 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


WILL OPEN TO THE PUBLIC ON 
TUESDAY.......... AUCUST 15, 1882, 
AT THE.... 

NEW PAVILION, 
Larkin, Hayes, Polk and Grove Sts. 
And Continue until September 16. 


PREMIUMS of Gold, Silver and Bronze Med- 
als, Diplomas and Cash, will be awarded tu mer“ 
itorious exhibits in Art. Manufactures and 
National Products. 

Full information will be given or sent by ap- 
plying at the office, 27 Post street. 

P. B. CORNWALL, President. 
J. H. CULVER, Secretary. 
J. H. GILMORE, Superintendent. 


| rirse-cinss SHEET MUSIC FREE 
First-Class 

Buy fifteen bars of Debbins’ Electric ~y of 
any grocer: cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs, Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldtenfel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 25, Kolling 75 


Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) 
Sirens Waltzes, . . . . Waldten/el 


Fatinitza, Potpourr!, . a Suppe 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . + « 4udrani 
Trovatore, Potpourri, «+ «+ « Verdi 
Night on the ater, Idyl, . . op 93, Wilson 


Rustling Leaves, . ‘venar. ° op. 68 


Patience, (The Magnet and the (hurn,) Sullivan 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . ° » Audran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Word«,) Abt 
Who's at my Window, « « Osborne 


My Dearest Heart, . . Sullivan 
Life’s Rest Hopes, . «+ «+ « « Afeininger 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) . Archer 
Sleep while the vening Breezes,(4 part ,) Bishop 
in the Gloaming,. . arrison 
Under the Eaves, . . . . . . + Winner 


Free Lunch Cadets, . Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
of 31, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present gong Le to induce every one to 

ive Dobbins’. Electric a trial a enough to 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the ne for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen aaa tting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ang ty 
buying a box, and sending ussixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with and you are net asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every week 


LL CRAGIN & CO, 


THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON.” 


If you wish to get the only true “Richard 
son’’—-and there is only one—be particular to 
order by the whole title: 


Richardson’s New Meth 
FOR THE | 
PIANO-FORTE. 

By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
PRICE, $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FINGERING. 


It is the most wonderfully successful instruc- 
tion book ever published. 


OVER 300,000 COPIES 


have been sold, and still its popularity does not 
wane With its perfect and progressive system 
and throughly practical ceurse of musical study, 
it stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 


absolutely without errors, and a universal fav- 
orite. 
DON’T FORCET THE TITLE! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORE. aug9-tf 
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Miscellany. 


A Little Gentleman. 


BY M. E. SANGSTER, 


His cap is old, but his hair is gold, 
And his face is clear as the sky; 

And whoever he meets on lanes or streets, 
He looks him straight in the eye 

With a fearless pride that has naught to hide 
Though he bows like a little knight, 

Quite debonaire, to a lady fair, 
With a smile that is swift as light. 


Does his mother call? Nor kite or ball, 
Or the prettiest game, can stay 
His eager feet as he hastes to greet 
Whatever she means to say; 
And the teachers depend on the little friend 
At school in his place at nine, 
With his lessons learned and his good marks 
earned, 
All ready to toe the line. 


I wonder if you have seen him, too, 
This boy, who is not too big 

For a morning kiss from mother and Sis; 
Who isn’t a bit of a prig; 

But gentle and strong, and the whole day 

long 

As merry as boy can be; 

A gentleman, dears, in the coming years, 
And at present the boy for me. 


—Harper’s Young People. 


Curious Electrical Phenomena on Pike’s 
Peak. 


Sergeant L. M. Dey, signa! officer at 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, writes: ‘‘At 
8:45 o’clock this evening, on opening the 
door, 4 most curious phenomenon met my 
astonished eyes. The line on the sum- 
mit was distinctly outlined in brilliant 
light, which was thrown out from the 
wire in beautiful scintillations. On near 
approach to the wires, these jets of flame 
could be plainly observed. They pre- 
sented the appearance of little electrified 
brushes or inverted cones of light, or, 
more properly, little funnels of light with 
their points to the line, from which they 
issued in little streams about the size of 
a lead pencil, while the cone of rays was 
of a brilliant rose-white color. 

‘These little funnels of light pointed 
from the line in all directions, and 
were constantly jumving from point to. 
point. ‘There was no heat to the light, 
though it was impossible to touch one of 
these little flames, for as soon as_ they 
were approached by the finger, they 
would instantly vanish or jump to another 
peint on the line. Passing along the line 
with finger extended, these little jets of 
flame were successively ‘puffed out,’ so 
to speak, to be instantly relighted in the 
rear. It was a curious and wonderful 
sight. No sensation was experienced on 
applying the tongue tothe line. Not only 
was the wire outlined in this manner, 
but every exposed metallic point or sur- 
face was similarly tipped or covered. 
The cups of the anemometer, which were 
revolving rapidly, appeared as one solid 
ring of fire, from which issued a loud, 
rushing and hissing noise. The wind 
vane represented a flaming arrow; and a 
small, round, wooden stake—stuck up in 
the snow to show the position of the 
gauge—was similarly tipped, as well as 
an angle of our stone chimney. 

‘‘In placing my hand close over the 
revolving cups of the anemometer, where 
the electrical excitement was abundant, 
not the slightest sensation of heat was 
discovered; but my hands instantly be- 
came aflame. On raising them and spread- 
ing my fingers, each of them became 
tipped with one or more beautiful cones 
of light, nearly three inches in length. 
The flame issued from my fingers with a 
rushing noise, similar to that produced 
by blowing briskly against the end of the 
finger when placed lightly against the 
lips, accompanied by a crackling sound. 
There was a feeling as of a current of 
vapor escaping, with a slight tingling 
sensation. ‘The wristband of my woolen 
shirt, as soon as it became dampened, 
formed a fiery ring around) my arm, 
while my moustache was lighted up so as 
to make a veritable lantern of my face. 
The phenomenon was preceded by light- 
ning and thunder, and was accompanied 
by a dense driving snow, and disap- 
peared suddenly at 8:35 o'clock, simul- 
taneously with the cessation of the snow. 
I much regret that there was no one on 
the peak to witness the phenomenon with 
me. [t was a wondrously beautiful 
sight.”—Colorado Springs Republican. 


Hon. C. N. Fox on the Sunday Law. 


The American people are a Christian 
people—not that we are members of 
a church, but because in God we trust. 
(Applause.) The law of nature teaches 
us that we must rest one day in the seven. 
Recognizing that a day of rest is neces- 
sary, the Federal Government prescribes 
that on Sunday no public business should 
be carried on. A great majority of the 
people say that we mnst have a duy of 


‘rest; so every State in the Union, except 


Louisiana, has a Sunday law, and pre- 
scribes that the people shall keep their 
places of business closed on the Sabbath. 
We are trying to lift men up nearer to 
their Maker. People say that this com- 
unity is cosmopolitan, more so than any 
other State in the Union. This Govern- 
ment is not founded out of deference to 
foreign sentiment. (Loud applause. ) 
his Government was founded out of def- 
erence to the sentiments of the American 
people, and we propose that it shall be 
continued out of deference to the senti- 
ments of the American people. ( Applause. ) 
I'he people who are in favor of the repeal 
of this law, are against the Government. 
Such men are found in Great Britain, 
“rance and Germany fighting against the 
‘rovernment. This proposition to close 
places of business on Sunday is opposed 
by production interest in one sense only, 
aud that of crime, and the ruin of men, 
women and children. The law protects 
men in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their toil, It is necessary for the wel- 
ture of their homes and communities. 
People have a right to worship God as 
they please, and the Statute laws of this 
country have prescribed one day out of 
‘even In which we can worship as we see 
fit.— The Times. 


Various Hints 


Old boot-tops lined make excellent iron- 
holders. 

In grating nutmegs begin at the 
flower end; if you commence at the other, 
there will be a hole all the way through. 

Good flour is not tested by its color. 
White flour may not be the best. The 
test of good flour is the amount of water 
it absorbs. 

Tar may be instanteously removed from 
the hand and fingers by rubbing with the 
outside of a fresh lemon or orange peel, 
and wiping dry immediately after. } 

If table-cloths, napkins, and handker- 
chiefs are folded an inch or two beyond 
the middle they will last much longer; it 
is on the edges of folds where they first 
wear, and folding them not on a middle 


line, each ironing, they get a new crease. 
Ex. 


Wa. Pexn anp Tosacco — William 
Penn was an inveterate enemy of tobacco. 
This was well known to his friends and 
acquaintances, and whenever he was seen 
approaching the pipe was speedily put 
out of sight. Obesrving several of his 
smoking friends in the act of hiding their 
pipes on one occasion, he remarked, ‘‘I 
am glad to see that you are ashamed of 
your practice.’’ 

The smokers of the present generation 
have less regard for the feelings of their 
more cleanly fellows than did their 
smoking ancestors—influence of the drug. 
Once in a while, however, an insolent 
smoker gets a sharp hint of his im- 
pertinence, as did a man in arailroad car 
the other day who received a thrust from 


his seatmate’s umberella for puffing the : 


smoke of a cigar in his face. The de- 
votee of the weed sued for damages, 
but lost his suit and was obliged to pay 
costs. — Zhe Student's Journal. 


Carcuinc Monxeys.—In a French 
paper on recent discoveries in Africa 
the following fact is recorded: ‘‘*The 
inhabitants of Sennaar make use of a 
singular method for taking monkeys 
alive. They place under a tree, well 
peopled with monkeys, a wooden pitcher 
full of a sort of beer, mixed with honey. 
The creatures come down, and take a long 
draught of the liquor, which completely 
intoxicates them. The monkey-catcher 
appears and carries off all those whom 
he finds lying drunk on the ground.” 
Are not men and women sometimes 
caught in the same way in England ?— 
british Workman. 


AN ActTivE PreacHer.—The Augusta 
(Maine) Journal says: ‘‘Few men in. 
Maine have crowded more genuine hard 
work into their lives than Elder John 
Spinney, of Starks, a Free-will Baptist 
clergyman, 64 years old. The old gen- 
tleman is a blacksmith by trade, having 
worked twenty years at that business. 
W hen 19 years old he commenced preach- 
ing, frequently walking 10 miles to church 
on a Sunday, preaching two sermons, 
and returning on foot at night. In his 
life he has moved 38 times, and has 
erected 23 buildings. Among other 
things he has delivered over 8,000  ser- 
mons, attended over 200 funerals in 
Starks, married over 200 couples, bap- 
tized over 200 people.”’ 

FEMININE PreEsIDENT.—Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, who has filled with honor the 
Chair of History in Wellesley Female 
College, Mass., is promoted to the rank 
of President. It is thought that she will 
magnify her office. It is said that it 
sounded a little odd to hear Miss Free- 
man confer the degrees in the Latin 
tongue. But it flowed out more smooth- 
ly than from some of the venerable 
Presidents of our Colleges, who never 
seem quite at home in the speech of the 
old Romans. 


— 


WaLKING ExrraorDINARY.—The Sci- 
entific American for June 10th has an 
account of George Fawcet, who complet- 
ed in April last his forty-seventh year in 
the English post-office as a rural messen- 
ger. From 1835 to 1842, he rode be- 
tween Seabergh and adjacent stations, 
carrying mails in this way a total distance 
of 67,610 miles. From 1842 to 1882, he 
has walked daily between Seabergh and 
Dent, thus traversing 175,200 miles. His 
entire travel as postman foots up 245,360 
miles, nearly ten times the distance round 
the earth, and 2,360 miles further than 
trom the earth to the moon. 


A Wea.ruy Tramp.—A week or more 
ago a seedy, travel-worn German tramp 
appeared at the Westmoreland County, 
Pa., poorhouse and applied for lodgings. 
The steward, Mr. Gay, took him in, but 
informed the mendicant that he must 
first take a bath. The man demurred at 
first, but finally consented: When he 
disrobed for the bath, he laid aside a bag 
of gold coin, and then unbuckled several 
large leather belts filled with greenbacks 
and German and American securities, 
amounting to $21,000. He died a few 
days afterwards, leaving no known rela- 
tives in this country. 


A letter from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
the Chicago Journal says: ‘‘Observers 
of the cylone cloud at Grinnell say it was 
luminous with electric fire, and there was 
a continuous report from electric explo- 
sions like The main-springs of 
watches were broken in extraordinary 
numbers all along the track of the storm 
for thirty miles wide! In this city alone 
nearly thirty watches were taken to jew- 
elers on Monday with main-springs 
broken Saturday night.’’ 


Thirty-two million bushels of wh eat is 
the contribution of Kansas to the food 
crop of the world this year. Last year 
the wheat only represented about one- 
fifth in value of the agricultural products 
of the State, Indian corn alone having 
twice the value. Ifthat proportion again 
holds good, Kansas should get this year 
one hundred and fifty million dollars 
worth of staple produce out of the soil. 


Antiquity of the Sabbath. 


Among the tablets found at Nineveh 
by George Smith, now in the British 
Museum, are some which refer to the ear- 
liest history of the world and are called the 
Creation Tablets. In ‘‘Records of the 
Past,” Vol. ix, pp. 117,118, H. Fox 
Talbot, F. R.S., a learned Assyriologist, 
gives a translation of the first and fifth 
of these tablets and some comments 
on them. The translation is as follows: 

‘‘He constructed dwellings for the 
great Gods. He fixed up constellations, 
whose figures were like animals. He 
madethe year Into four quarters he 
divided it. Twelve months he estab- 
lished, with their constellations, three by 
three. And for the days of the year he 
appointed festivals. He made dwellings 
for the planets; for their rising and _set- 
ting. And that nothing should go amiss, 
aud that the course of none should be 
retarded, he placed with them the dwel- 
ling of Bel and Hea. He opened great 
gates on every side; he made strong por- 
tals on the left hand and on the right. 
In the centre he placed the luminaries. 
The moon he appointed to rule the night 
and to wander through the night until the 
dawn of day. Every month, without 
fail, he made holy assembly days. In 
the beginning of the month, at the rising 
of the night, it shot forth its horns to il- 
luminate the heavens. On the seventh 
day he appointed a holy day; and to 
cease from all business he commanded. 
Then arose the sun in the horizon of hea- 
ven in (glory.)” 

His comment is: ‘‘The fifth tablet is 
very important, because it affirms clearly, 
in my opinion, that the origin of the Sab- 
bath was coeval with creation. ; 
It has been known for some time that the 
Babylonians observed the Sabbath witb 
considerable strictness. On that day the 
king was not allowed to take a drive in 
his chariot; various meats were forbidden 
to be eaten, and there were a number of 
other minute restrictions. See 4 R., 
plate 32. 

‘But it was not known that they be- 
lieved the Sabbath to have been ordained 
at creation. I have found, however, 
since this translation of the fifth tablet 
was completed, that Mr. Sayce has re- 
cently published a similar opinion. See 
the Academy of Nov. 27th, 1875, p. 
Statesman. 


— 


THE CRUELTY OF ATHEISM.—He who 
would undermine those foundations upon 
which the fabric of our future hope is 
reared, seeks to beat down that column 
which supports the feebleness of human- 
ity; let him but think a moment, and bis 
heart will arrest the cruelty of his pur- 
pose. Would he pluck its lovely treas- 
ure from the bosom uf poverty? Would 
he wrest its crutch from the hand of age, 
and remove from the eye of affliction the 
only solace of its woe? The way we 
tread is rugged, at best; we tread it, 
however, lighter by the prospects of the 
better country to which we trust it will 
lead. Tell us not it will end in the gulf 
of eternal dissolution, or break off in some 
wild, which fancy may fill up when she 
pleases, but reason is unable to delineate; 
quench not that beam, which amidst the 
night of this evil world bas cheered the 
despondency of all ill-requited worth, and 
illumined the darkness of suffering virtue. 
— Mackenzie. 


Our exports of breadstuffs, during the 
twelve months ending June 30th last, 
were valued at $176,977,496, against 
$265,561,091 during the preceding 


twelve months. 


In Derby, Conn., George Woodruff, 
aged fifteen years, bent over to watch the 
motion of a grain cradle, when the blade 
struck him in the throat, cutting the jug- 
ular vein. Death ensued almost instan- 
taneously. 

A rod of three-quarter inch iron 236 
feet long was recently rolled at the iron 
works in Troy, New York, which was 
the longest ever made, and one hundred 
feet longer than the one we recently men- 
tioned as rolled at Phoenixville, Penn. 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Herald gives a 
circumstantial account of the execution 
by hanging in that city of one of a nest 
of sparrows by the other members, who 
wound a long fibre around his neck 
and then pushed him off the nest. 


The stream is clamest when it nears the 
tide, | 

And flowers are sweetest at the eventide. 

And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


A beetle, weighing two grains, moved 
a tray which weighed five and a half 
ounces. If the same proportion of power 
should be preserved, a man of 150 pounds 
would be able to move 198,000 pounds, 
or nearly 100 tons. 


The more than $4,000,000 earned by 
the Pennsylvania railroad company last 
month is the greatest showing ever made 
by any railway in the world.— Detroit 
Free Press. And yet that great, soul- 
less corporation will not slameal the 
wages of ite starving freight handlers 3 
cents an hour. 


Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., 
which has only been incorporated five 
years, has, by its catalogue recently is- 
sued, an attendance of 403 students in 
ali its departments. ‘‘Livingstone Mis- 
sionary Hall,’’ of which the corner-stone 
was laid a year ago, will be ready for 
occupation September 4, and will near- 
ly double the accommodation of the 
University. 

As a pleasing instance of the easiness 
with which good deeds may be done 
when occasion offers, it is related that 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of Iowa, called re- 
cently while in Norwich, Connecticut, at 
the house of Mr. John F. Slater, who 
recently gave $1,000,000 for the educa- 
tion of the negroes in the South. Messrs. 
Moses Pierce and Hon. H. B. Norton 
happened to call in at the same time, and 
they, with their host, made up a purse of 
$1,400 for the benefit of the sufferers 


That is better than gold mining. 


from the recent cyclones in Iowa. 


The California 


Mannfacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE | 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


And which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-aug16-tf 


DAVID BUSH, 


IMPORTER OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Plambers Supplies & Sanitary Goods, 


22 POST STREET, 


Bet. Montgomery and Kearny, San Francisco. 


SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES. TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATCH. 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


an Francisco, Cal. 


W. J. DINGEE GRANT I. TAGGART. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Avents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D,, 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HoMCOPATBRY,) 


125 Turk Street, - ° San Francisco 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


JOHN SKINKER., 
15 Pine street, S. F 


{Sole Agent for the Pacifie 
Coast for 


Auctioneer 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Bible Dictionary, 10c, 


Comp!ete encyclopedia of Bib'e trut s and 
na'ratives. antiq ities. geography, bicg- 
raphy, and natural history ; correct pro- 

nunciation of words. original meanine— 
complete articles ; over columns; 
nearly i) cuts: post«l card covers, wire- 
stitched. To any address, lic. postpaid. 
Al-o eight other choice books for Sabbath- 
sch:«:] teachers and‘ hristian workers, to- 
gether formingour T achers Li rary. The 
whole nine fer Se David C. Cook, 


A 
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Depository on 
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itive results of 
YCEN HOME T 
d full 


EATMENT 


m. D. Kelley, T. S. Arthur, and others, who 


ine, 
this treatment."’"— Boston Journal of Commerce, 
EATMENT contains two supply, 
irections for use. 


se on Compound Oxygen, giving the of this new 
of most remarkable Write for it. A 


DEN Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. ana Girard St., “niladeiphia, Pa 


dress 


Pacific Coast. 


Ww HAVE ESTABLISHED A DEPOSITORY OF OUR COMPOUND OXY6EN HOME 
TREATMENT at San Francisco, Cal. This will enable patients on the Pacific Coast to 
obtain it without the heavy pees charges which accrue ou packages sent from Eastern States. 


All orders directed to H. E. 


filled on the rame terms on which we fill orders ser 


ATHEWS, 606 coer? etreet, San Francisco. Cal., will be 
i 


rectly to our office in Philadelphia. 


Patients ordering from our depository in San Francisco, should, at the same time, write to us, 
and give a statement of their case, in order than we may send such advice and direction in the 
use Of the Treatment as their special disease may seem to 


uire. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, Nos. 1109 and lit] Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enormous Saving 


The enormous expense of the Sunday-school 

liorary a thing of the past. §2 to $3 now buys 

a Sunday school library which before cost $410 
a ® $65. The largest and bestof Library Books 


at less than 5c. each until October 13. 


First fifty-two reprints of the best books written. Selections from 


over 1,000 volumes—original prices varying from 60c. to §..15; the whole fifty-two books originally cost- 
ing $57.45, averaging $1.10'¢ each. Volume: from No. 52 to No. 104, written expressly for us, by the best 
Sunday-school writers. Above 104 partly new and partly reprin:s In printing 8o cheaply we do not 
_ sacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones. Belng 
wire-stitched, the leaves can not come out unless torn out. The limp covers preserve the books better 


than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. 


Being flexible they can be bent | ack. folded over. 


or even rolled without injury, making them almost indestructible. Every book thoroughly sound and 
evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Kach book uumbered and containing descriptive cata- 


logue of the whole. 


44 Ministe ing Children Part 
45 Nettie’s Miss on; Little 


1 Jessica's First Prayer. 
2 the King’s Servants. 
8 Dairyman's Daughter, 
4 Whiter Than snow ; Little Margery. 

5 Alone in London (Dot. | 46 Margery’s City Home. 

6 Children of Cloverly, 47 The Poor Cierk. 

7 Little Bessi:; French Bessie | 48 Pilgrim Street. 

8 The Giant-Killer 49 Silver Sands. 

9 Ursu'a’s Girlhood 50 King Jack of Haylands. 

10 Lost Gi»; Little Meg’s Cuil- | 51 Little Brown Girl. (Letter 
1! Newlyn House. (dren. | 52 Tom Green ; The Tinker’s 
12 Tom Gillies. 53 Mr. Henderson's Failure. 

13 What is her Name. 54 General Peg and Her Staff. 
14 Willie's \. oney-Box. 55 How the Butconed Boots 
15 Feru Glen. 56 Sadie’s summer [Marched 
16 Sunbeam Susette 57 . ugalda’s Trials aod Tri- 
17 1.ose, Robin and Little May. | 58 Joyce Harley. (umphs. 
18 Apron Strings. 59 Fireside Ta'ks on Genesis 
19 Children of the Great King. | 60 Childhood of Jesus. [Part l 
:0 Nellie’s Dark Days 61 Tempest Toss'd. 
21 On the way: ‘2 Erua’s wission . 
22 A Double Story. 63 Glimpses of Two Lives. 
23 Gutta Percha Willie. 64 From Wrong to Right. 

24 My rother and I 65 ten Days Happenings. 


CATALOGU 


Memoirs of a Mirror. 124 David's Little Lad, 
85 Joe ani Harry. 125 Alec Green. 
86 Frei. the Backwoods Boy. | 126 Buy Your Own Cherries; 
87 Bloomfield Rock. 127 Grandmy he. Dear. 
8+ Father's Lost Will 128 Jennie’s (. eranium. 
89 No Fiction. 129 The Brewer's Family. 
90 Bareb cks, 130 Sidavy rae 
9i Margery Kramer in the] 13! Froggie’s Little Brother. 
92 Tom Saunders. ity.| 132 Jessie's Struggles. 
93 Peg, of the Royal Guari, 133 Dotand er Treasur.s 
94 Girl Life at WillowviLe. 134 Jessi Dyson: John Worth, 
95 Fred and His Friends. 125 Faith Hayne 
96 The Young Housekeeper 136 Scamp and I. 
97 At Elim. 157 Caleb Dea .e’s Clock, and 
98 Clear the Way. o'her stories 
99 Faith Christie's Experi-| 138 tlack Bob; Scrub, the 
ments. Workhouse Boy. 
100 Margery in the South. 13? Millerton People. 
101 Burden-Bearing. 140 Duties and Duties. 
102 A Rough Voyage. 141 The Curse of Telfourd. 
103 Glimpses of the Edingtons | 142 The Scathed and Saved 
10+ Tom, Dick and = arry. 143 Castle Williams; or, the 
105 More than Conquerers Children’s War on Bottle 
106 Sought and Saved Jack. 


25 \ adie Grant. 

26 Coming to the Light. 

27 De: pdaie End. 

28 Winifred Bertram 

29 Life's Struggles. 

30 Work and W ages. 

3! Time ‘Vill Tell 

32 Adveutures of wel. 

33 Ethel Linton. 

34 ©6escued from Egypt 

35 Through the Needle's Eye. 
36 Peier the Apprentice. 

87 The Wood Carvers. 

38 Mrs. Dobbs’ Dull Boy. 

39 Bernie's White Chicken; 
40 Sheer off. (Eda May. 
41 Silver Keys 

42 Truth is Always Best. 

43 Ministering Children,Par: I 


6; Two Sisters of Litt e Hope. 

67 Jimmy Beve. ly's Journal. 

68 alice Erwin. 

69 Fi eside Talks on Genesis. 

70 Right is Right, (Part II, 

71 Fran for Himself. 

72 Lyman. 

73 Kenneth, 

74 Florence. 

75 Willing Workers 

76 A Commonplace Girl. 

.1 Margery Kramer's School- 

78 The Quartette (days. 

79 Robbie's Vacation. 

80 Lulu Preston's Trials and 
Triumphs 

81 Sadie’s School Life 

82 Playing at Living. 

&3 Kenneth and his Friends. 


107 Lionel Franklin's Victory. 

103 History of a Three;enny 
Kit: Frank Spencer's Rule 

109 The Harker Family [of Life 

110 Christie's Old Organ. 

lll Frank Oldfield. 

112 Tim's Troubles, 

113 T ue to his Colors. 

114 The Distil er’s Daughter. 

115 Greyledge 

116 Rachel Noble's Experi- 
ence 

117 Deing and Dreaming. 

118 Mother Herring's Chicken. 

119 Brought Home. 

1.0 Our P liand other stories. 

RachelandtheS C. 

122 Cobwebs and Cables, 

123 FPearodale. 


144 Ruth and her Friends. 

145 Old Bill's Good Angel 

146 Vabel’s Experience 

147 The Cousius. 

148 Under he Curse of che 


Cup. 
149 Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 


150 Louis’ School Days. 

15! Biossom and Blight. 

152 A Candle Lighted by 
Lord. 

i153 Bruey. 

154 History of a Shilling, T il, 
and Trust. 

155 Wee Donald, Chips. 

156 Dieging a Grave with a 
Wine-glass, Little Blind 
May. 


Revolution Publisher, 46 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


23ang-6t 


places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 


Prices, (until October) postpaid, 5 or more books, 6 cents each; 10 or more, 5}¢ cents each; 20 or 
more, 546 cents each; 50 or more, 54g cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; 100or more, 4°4 cents each; 
200 or more, 444 cents each. After October Ist, 40 per cent. advance on account of large investm<é nt. 

LIBRARY EXCHANGE SYSTEM —Simple plan of keeping track of the books, which does away with 
much of the usual machinery, and costs only 1)¢ cents additional. This is an envelope large enough to 
take in a volume of the library —which answers to preserve from wear and Keep book clean has». ita 
condensed catalogue of books, library rules, blank for name of member and a simple arrangement for 
keeping track of books wanted, books taken, and books returned. Sample Book and Envelope, 8 cents. 

We also publish a Sunday-school Teachers’ Library of nine volumes, choicest books for teachers, 
including Bible Dictionary, Commentary, Compendium of Teaching, etc., 10c. each; whole library, sUc., 
post-paid » Teachers’ Kible, most complete published, Oxford plates, gilt-edge, only $1.30. ‘Rewa 
cards, THREE 25c. packages for 2ic. Sunday-school papers in such shape that every home gett 
FIVE papers per week 1n place of one, wi:h no extra cost. Also Graded Lesson Helps, with les-or 
songs. old and new tune combination, to sing at sight. DAVID C. COOK, 46 adams St., Chicago, Li! - 
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RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR:-THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST,, S. F. 


Established for Eighteen Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
CALIFORNIA 


. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughiy re 


paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, dn- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
$1,500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 
{23-lyr 


and Powell streets. 


IRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
2c. package makes 5 gallons of a de 
licious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
age. Ask your druggist. or sent by mail for 25c. 
C. E. HIRES, 4s N. Dela. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Eatrance, No. 6 O'Farrell St. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 
San Francisco. 


~, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


2 a: Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
4 W A. HAMMOND, 
No. Srxtu Sr. 


Established in S. F. for fifteen years 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN. 


C. HERRMANN & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


336 Kearny St.. 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


to Choose from. 


THE FPINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


re” Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered. 

from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 


F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&>” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 
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THE PacIFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wupnespay, Aveust 23, 1882.] 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, August 23, 1882. 


Any reader of Tue Paciric who failed 
to read in last week’s paper Dr. Dwi- 


nell’s sermon on ‘The Sabbath in our 
Civil System—Shall we keep it ?” should 
get the paper and read that sermon very 
carefully. 


We print on the second page, because 
we want allto read, Dr. Robert Patter- 
son’s address on *“T'he Workman’s Right 
to Rest on the Sabbath.’’ 


Some time ago, Prof. Toy, a Southern 
Baptist, who had somewhat leaned away 
from strict notions on inspiration, was 
elected to a professorship in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. He has 
lately been received as a member of the 
Baptist church in Cambridge, and now 
we are told that another Baptist has been 
chosen to the Hollis Professorship of 
Divinity in the same college. 


It affords us great pleasure to announce 
to his many friends the safe return of the 
Senior Editor of this paper, Rev. Dr. 
Benton, after his three months’ eastern 
trip. He arrived last Saturday, after 
having traveled over 9000 miles without 
any accident, and without missing any 
appointmont a single day. He had the 
pleasure of meeting a large circle of 
friends, most of them in good health, but 
of course, the sands of time have been 
running from their hour glasses. Our Edi- 
tor himself shows no wear or tear from 
the journey; he looks even stronger and 
better than when he went away. ‘‘Edi- 


torial Gorrespondence’’ has ended, and 


now at home in the editorial chair, editor- 
ial work will begin again. 


A singular state of things exists in the 
Wesleyan Conference of England, witb 
reference to candidates for the ministry. 
The Conference has more young men 
than it can take care of. The greatest 
caution has to be practiced in adding to 
thelist. In 1881 not one candidate was 
accepted, although seventy offered them- 
selves. The subject was up for discus- 
sion the present year. Some thought the 
Conference should admit the applicants, 
but send them out in pioneer work at 
their own risks. Ultimntely it was re- 
solved to solicit from among those who 
were already waiting for appointments 
volunteers to proceed to New South 
Wales. At the same time, twenty-four 
young men applying for entrance into the 
Conference were refused. We should 
say to these brethren, ‘“‘Young man, go 


West.’’ 


The Christian Register (Unitarian) 
Bays: 

‘*The followiug incident recently occur- 
red in a Massachusetts town. While the 
Orthodox church is being rebuilt, the 
society worships morning and evening in 
the Unitarian church, the building being 
occupied in the afternoon by the Unitar- 
ians. A _ visiting clergyman at the eve- 
ning service, having called upon the 
Lord to bless the evening and morning 
service, added, ‘And wilt thou bless as 
much of the afternoon service as thou ap- 
provest,’ ”’ 


The Register, by publishing the inci- 
dent, evidently intimates that it regards 
this prayer as a poor return for the kind- 
ness received. The minister might have 
made no mention of the afternoon service, 
but if he were to pray for it, could he 
honestly have prayed otherwise than as 
he did? He might have prayed for the 
morning and evening services, that ‘‘Thou 
wouldst bless them as far as thou ap- 
provest;” that is a right prayer and not 
unusual. If he had thus prayed, un- 
doubtedly no offence would have been 
given when he thus prayed for the after- 
noon service. But if be had prayed 
without qualification for God’s blessing 
on the Unitarian service, would not that 
have been regarded as his own personal 
endorsement of that belief and service ? 
And could he be expected so to do, simply 
because the guest of that church ? There 
is certainly a time to speak, and a fitness 
in things. It would not have been the 
wise and appreciative thing for the min- 
ister to preach a series of sermons against 
the doctrines and practices of Unitarians 
at such atime. He certainly could not 
do otherwise than preach Jesus as a Di- 
vine Saviour, wherever he might be, if a 
true Christian minister. But to pray 
qualifiedly for those who, notwithstand- 
ing all their generosity and friendliness, 
he regarded as ‘radically out of the way, 
and as denying the Saviour that bought 
them, we do not regard as a breach 


of politness, or as any thing else than 


what he had to do if he would be honest 
and faithful in the sight of God and man. 
It is too often held that toward those 
who are kind ‘and generous to us we 
must yield principle and religion. Better 
far to live in poverty, and worship in the 
open air, than to accept favors 
where such acceptance is a quasi 


endorsement of wrong principles or prac- 
tices on the part of the donors. The fol- 
lowing recent instance is in point: 


A Philadelphia man told the trustees 
of a church that if they would permit 
him to place a memorial window in the 
edifice, he would make the church so- 
ciety a handsome present. The church 
was not rich, and the trustees gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. When the drawing of 
the proposed window was shown to them 
they ,beheld a representation of heaven, 
with a winding path leading up to the 
gate, in which stood Gabriel ready to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the donor of 
the window, who was trudging up the 
path. The trustees reconsidered their 
acceptance of the window and the money 


gift. 


Law Necessary to Liberty. 


It is easy to allege that if the people of 
California want a rest-day, they can 
have it without law. Let those citizens 
who want a Sabbath keep it. ‘‘I have 
no doubt,’’ said Lord Macaulay, ‘“‘that if 
you were to poll the shop-keepers of Lon- 
don, you would find an immense major- 
ity, probably a hundred to one, in favor 
of closing shops on the Sabbath, and yet 
it is absolutely necessary to give to the 
wish of the majority the sanction of a 
law; for if there were no such law, 
the minority, by opening their shops, 
would soon force the majority to do the 
same.’ Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, from 
whose recent volume we transcribe the 
above quotation, gives a striking illustra- 
tion which came under his own notice. 
‘*A coal-dealer, near a certain steamboat- 
landing, finds that in the competitions of 
business, his Sunday rest has been com- 
pletely taken away from him. All the 
little tugs and propellers find that they 
can get their coal put in on Sunday, and 
so they come Sunday in preference to 
any other day.” Says he: ‘‘I don’t so 
much as get time to go to early mass, 
and I am compelled to keep busy from 
morning to night. I can’t refuse them, 
for if I do, they will quit me altogether 
and I shall lose my business. I wish to 
heaven that some one would prosecute 
me.’ This last sentence will throw a 
deal of light into this necessity of having 
law in order to secure liberty of rest. It 
were easy to say tothis man, ‘“‘If you 
want rest, take to yourself a good con- 
science aud sacrifice your business on the 
Sabbath altar. But we have to take 
men as average men are. ‘The average 
coal-dealer needs a little help from the 
law in order that he may get his Sunday 
rest. Dr. Bacon, whose views of the 
Sabbath are by no means extreme, and 
might be called by some too liberal, makes 
another good point in an address to the 
workingmen of Norwich, Ct. He has 
had exceptionally good opportunities for 
studying the working of this matter, 
having lived for several years with his 
family on the continent of Europe. This 
is his point: ‘‘I could wish you might 
stand with mean hour on a Sunday 
morning in the labor market at Geneva 
and see the troops of dull, tired, sodden- 
looking laborers in their ragged blouses, 
unwashed from the grime and sweat of 
one week’s work, trudging off sluggish- 
ly and wearily, ‘like dumb, driven cat- 
tle’ to the work of next week. * * * 
These are voters and citizens in a land of 
universal suffrage, under the freest gov- 
ernment ontheearthh * * * LEvery- 
one of them free citizens has a right—a 
proud, inviolate right—to work on Sun- 
day if he chooses. And this is what it 
ends infor him. * * * The work- 
ingman who may work on Sunday, when 
work is wanted, has got to work on Sun- 
day. For the liberty of rest for each 
one depends on a law of rest for all.” 


It will do us good to read over again 
this last sentence. It places the neces- 
sity of protection by a reasonable law in 
the clearest light. We are living in times 
when there is a warrantable apprehension 
concerning the encroachments of great 
corporations. Single corporations employ 
gangs of hundreds or thousands of men. 
Each one vies with others in competition 
to gain some advantage in the business of 
the world. The competition is sharp. 
It tends to grow sharper and more un- 
scrupulous. Unless there be law, these 
corporations may make Sunday labor 
practically compulsory. This may be 
seen in the case of several great trans- 
portation routes. These Railroad enter- 
prises are using up very fast the bright- 
est young men of the nation. Where 
the line of restriction is to be adjusted 
with reference to this and similar imposi- 
tion of Sunday toil may be difficult 
to say. But the problem is not more 
difficult than that of the adjustment of 
questions concerning freight charges and 
fares. A line of restrictions, however, 
must be drawn somewhere, or else the 
employed will be in the absolute power of 
the employer, and vast numbers of men 
who are fitted to be the best Christian 
citizens will be compelled to work every 
day of the week. More and more will it 
be ‘‘easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for” such men, 
held in the grasp of mammon, to enjoy 
the privileges of the kingdom of God. 


A nation which depends, as ours does, 
for its continued existence as a free com- 
monwealth on the liberty and integrity 
of its working classes cannot afford to see 
them brought under the power of any 
influence which will deprive them of the 
complete rest and the opportunities of 
moral education which come through the 
true Christian Sabbath. 


The Bulletin says: ‘‘Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, French, has decided 
that Chinamen who take passage in an 
American ship bound for an American 
port, though the ship on the passage had 
entered a foreign jurisdiction—( British 
Columbia in this case)—were entitled to 
land. It is a matter of regret that Sec- 
retary Folger is not at the moment at his 
post. He has considerable reputation as 
a jurist, and a decision by him would 
carry greater force with it. 


We do not sympathize with this re- 
gret. It seems to us so plain a case that 
a child might correctly decide it. 


It is reported that the “‘new City Hall 
of Paris, said to be the largest and hand- 


somest municipal building in the world, 


cost but about $5,000,000, including 
about $1,000,000 expended for works of 
art. The State Capitol at Albany, N. 
Y., has already cost over three times 
that amount. ”’ 


And the new City Hall in this city, 
planned by the same extravagant archi- 
tect, has thus far coat over $3,000,000, and 
what an unfinished,tumbled-together affair 
it is. ‘*Oh,yes; but wait until it is finished, 
and then see what a splendid building it 
will be.’’ That is altogether too long to 
wait; and then, we don’t like to think of 
the millions more that will go into it, or 
—into somebody’s pockets. |§ What 
changes will have to come in this city 
before we can hope to have the ‘‘largest 
and handsomest municipal building in the 
world for $5,000,000.” The cry in this 
city is, ‘We don’t want things cheap— 
cheap labor, cheap material.” But do 
we find it particularly easy to pay for 
dear things? Are we growing and build- 
ing largely in this way? Why are we 
at such a stand-still? Oh, it is all be- 
cause of the poor, miserable Chinese, who 
work hard for small pay. Turn them 
out and run up the price of labor. But 
the French in Paris work hard for small 
pay, and they are very comfortable, and 
the city prospers. We shall find it hard 
work to force business here and make it 
prosper in ways directly antagonistic to 
the ways in which it prospers in other 
countries and other parts of our own 
country. K. 


Day after day some of our city papers 
continue to condemn the decision of Jus- 
tice Field as to the Laundry Ordinance. 
What do they expect to accomplish by 
such denunciation? The case has been 
decided by an unprejudicea judge of high- 
authority on legal grounds, and we have 
no doubt the decision will stand and 
ought to stand. It is not pleasant to 
read in the Record-Union that ‘‘the 
San’ Francisco press does not appear to 
possess the moral courage tostand up for 
the right against an ignorant and predu- 
diced sentiment. It follows the crude 
ideas of the populace, and encourages the 
latter in the vainest and most futile of 
expectations.’”” We don’t like to read so 
often, in some of our city dailies, senti- 
ments which call for such a strong re- 
proof from Sacramento. Is it not time 
for a change? Why not, for example, 
attack the saloon nuisance, and let the 
Chinese rest awhile. The Record-Union 
nobly says that “‘discriminating legisla- 
tion against the Chinese will not be per- 
mitted, and that fact might as well ve 
reorganized first as last.”’ K. 


The Republican Primary Election in 
this city will be held next Saturday 
afternoon. Every good citizen who votes 
the Republican ticket should be on hand. 
Failure to attend these primary duties 
puts the affairs of Government into bad 
hands, which are all too ready to take 
them and handle them to our destruction 
asa people. The restrictions on voters 
this year look as though there was the 
intention to give only those who have the 
right the opportunity to vote at the pri- 
maries, and to rule out the League of 
Freedom, who are evidently seeking to 
control both parties. 


The English fleet, together with trans- 
ports loaded with troops, left the port of 
Alexandria Saturday afternoon. It was 
thought that a combined attack on Abou- 
kir was intended: in fact, that was offi- 
cially announced. But on Sabbath 
morning it was discovered that they had 
occupied Port Said, and they are now in 


the Suez canal. De Lesseps protests 


gainst this occupation of the canal, and 
so do the Canal Commissioners. Gen. 
Wolseley has issued a_ proclamation, 
written in Arabic, declaring that those 


who respect the authority of the Khe- 
dive will not be molested, but those who 
resist will be treated as rebels. 

The Executive Committee of the 
‘*League of Deliverance’’ held its usual 
weekly meeting last Sabbath, when it was 
resolved to continue the contemptible 
business of ‘‘boycotting” retail boot and 
shoe dealers in this city this week. 


Review of Dr. Tacker's Sermon. 


BY REV. WALTER FREAR. 


[A paper before the Congregational Club. } 


The previous expectation awakened in 
regard to this sermon from Dr. Tucker, 
the impression made at the time of its de- 
livery, the character of the notices it has 
received from the press, and the subse- 
quent demand for its publication have all 
aided to give it the prominence which 
doubtless led this Club ts select it as the 
subject of discussion to-day. It is not 
often that a sermon is preached in an at- 
mosphere ‘of more electric expectation. 
The occasion was the first general meet- 
ing of the ministers of Massachusetts, 
after the Andover creed discussion, and 
after the keen solicitude that had be- 
come general in regard to the future of 
the theological Alma Mater of most of 
them. The preacher had been prominent 
in what was regarded as a new departure, 
and had been the spokesman on the part 
of faculty and trustees in the discussion. 
And, although he has disclaimed that the 
sermon had special reference to parties 
and issues involved in that controversy, 
yet it is apparent that he was under its 
shadow, and that he felt both the expec- 
tation and the importance of the hour. If, 
as he has said, his mind had brooded 
on the theme for months, if not 
years, yet he recognized the particular 
occasion, and adjusted his whole 
line of thought to meet it, though it may 
be in no partisan way. It is with this in 
view that we must receive and study the 
sermon. Every sermon has its worth 
and greatness very largely in meeting the 
need of the hour. One of our questions 
should be, ‘‘Did Dr. Tucker’s sermon 
meet that need, and was it great as 
answering its end, if not in itself?’ It 
certainly seldom falls to the lot of a ser- 
mon to produce so deep an impression 
on its hearers as this one is said to have 
done, especially with such an andience. 
One writer speaks of it as having been 


listened to with an intensity of interest 


that was deeply solemn, and even painful. 
The audienee seemed to take it as a lead- 
ing utterance. Some that heard it spoke 
of it as sounding the tocsin of the new de- 
parture. The sermon itself also, in its in- 
troduction and treatment of its theme, 
awakens and intensifies the expectation in 
the direction 1 have indicated. It gives 
the promise all along of dealing with a 
great impending issue, and assumes that 
the hour of great, if not revolutionary 
changes in theological thought and meth- 
odsis upon us. Does it fulfill that prom- 
ise ? Does it really discover such great 
changes as necessary and imminent? and 
does it make itselfa force to help give 
those changes direction? These are 
questions for us to bear in mind in the 
study of the sermon. It might be that 
the occasion, and the expectation, and this 
promise in the very breathing of the ser- 
mon, and this assumption of great and 
critical issues, would account for the 
alert and almost breathless interest in the 
hearers, even if the sermon itself should 
not prove to be masterly and leading 
inthoughtorinfluence. It might awaken 
expectation-and yet contribute but little 
to meet it. It might be the echo of great in- 
terests instead of being a living voice mar- 
shaling those interests toward permanent 
results. It might be the utterances of 
one who is just catching up with the 
times, rather than of one of those few 
rare spirits spoken of in the introduc- 
tion, who have courage to run ahead of 
and lead the times. The preacher may 
be voicing what is, rather than what 
should be and must be; and yet, even 
should this be the case, he voices it with 
the earnestness and conviction of one 
whose look is to the future more than to 
the past, or even the present. It can 
not be doubted that every hearer of Dr. 
Tucker's sermon felt that he spoke out 
of his earnest convictions. The sermon 
was burdened with a message. It was 
freighted with a purpose. It was, if I 
may use the expression, a born, not a 
made sermon. It was a deliverance 
that he felt himself called to make. 
The sermon was to himself all that its 
language implies, that his theme might be 
to the times. It spends no time on 
rhetoric. It does not feel the need of 
illustration. It contains no declamation. 
It has no waste material. Something of 
the deep-toned spirit of the prophets 
doubtless was in the preaching of it. 
No doubt this was one of the elements of 
its impressiveness. Its whole tone is 
serious and conservative. It seeks to be 
constructive rather than destructive. 
It does not disparage the past. It has 
no flings at creeds. The old milk of 
Theology has not soured and curdled in 
the preacher’s brain. There is nothing 
to which the most orthodox conld take 
serious exceptions. As to christology 
and eschatology there is manifested no 
desire to weaken the sanctions of religion, 
but rather a concern that they be restored 
to their proper force. But the question 
again arises, What is the outcome? Is 
the sermon itself a message to us? Does 
it give to us anything new, or bring us 
to feel anything that we have not felt 
before, or open to us any path that we 
have not tried to walk in? Do the 
times make it a special utterance? Is 
there a new marked era in our theologi- 
cal world about to open which requires 
the courage of the reformer, and do we 
recognize Dr. Tucker in the sermon 
as one of the few, who, to use his own 
words, ‘‘seeing the necessity and meas- 
uring the gain,” is to be our leader into 
atruer and wider theology than the 
church has been resting upon. I need not 
outline the sermon. The introduction is well 
fitted to the purposes in view. Possibly 
it may be somewhat at fault in leading us 
to expect toomuch. It draws from the 
text and shapes to its use the two quali- 
ties needed in religious change to 
be wrought out. First, the apos- 
tolic courage demanded of the few, 
in letting go of the old and laying hold on 
the new, as when Christians came out 
from Judaism; and secondly, the seri- 
ousness that sees to it that religion 


is held in the thoughts of men, under 
the power of its eternal sanctions. 

The pertinency of this introduction, the 
preacher frankly states, depends upon our 
generation being called upon to pass 
through some marked change in the 
method of its religious thinking. He is 
careful to guard against the impression 
that this change is to effect the large 
conclusions, but only the methods of our 
religious thinking; as if our present 
methods were shutting us out of the 
largest spiritual influence and truth of 
our time He feels tha. the N. E. 
churches.are growng formal, by living 
too much on the product of their own 
thinking. ‘They are narrowed by the 
formalism of excessive intellectualiem— 
a formalism that is excluding spiritual 
development. Religion has been pre- 
sented in its reasonableness. The power 
of clear ideas has been exalted. The 
art of definition has been rfected. 
Systems of marvelous philosophic 
thought have been produced, without 
producing any great confession of faith. 
This intellectual formalism, according to 
the preacher, brings pride and exclusive- 
ness, so that the llfe of our churches is 
not open to the quickening influences 
that come from the broader religious 
world. For this reason he thinks there 
is a tendency to religious degeneracy, or 
non-reproduction of our best types. The 
gift of the age tous that we must re- 
ceive isthe gift of spiritual power. 

Upon all this I remark: First, that 
there doubtless is some preaching that is 
too exclusively intellectual, “and that does 
not feed the soul. It does not give the 
true bread that comes down from heaven. 
It does not make soul-saving its. business 
as it should. Secondly, it is not less 
clear thinking that we need. The Holy 
Spirit has used the power of clear ideas 
iu all our great retormations and revi- 
vals. Definition has removed a world of 
doubt and helped faith. Thirdly, I can 
hardly accept to its full extent Dr. 
Tucker’s charge of intellectual formalism 
against our Congregational churches. | 
think, as a general thing, that they are 
open to fresh gales of spiritual influences. 
They may have too much of a_ worldly 
spirit, but they are eager for what is new 
in truth or method. On all sides they 
are absorbing spirit and methods from 
others; from Methodists, Episcopalians 
and others. The miuistry of no denomina- 
tion fiaternizes more easily with others, or 
is more ready to adjust itself to new cireum- 
stances, or enters more freely into union 
meetings. Fifty years ago a layman 
scarcely ever spoke in prayer-meeting. 
Now lay speech and development are earn- 
estly cultivated. The Moodys are bid God 
speed. We are not lagging behind oth- 
ers in missionary zeal, and our theology, 
instead of passing through the) encrusting 
process, has for a half-century—been cast- 
ing its sbell. Our ministers to-day are 
not bound by theological hard-shell. 
Our churches oppose no ossified formality 
to their own growth. The old shell is 
cast, and the new-forming one is so soft 
and expansive that the living creature 
within may grow to the full measure of 
its life. Fourthly, I would say that 
whatever formalism we have, it is not 
such as to call for the rare apostolic cour- 
age of the few, the need of which Dr. Tuck- 
er makes so pressing. There is nothing in 
the line of truth or method from which our 
ministers are shrinking. As a general 
thing they are ready for new light and 
new measures, anything to help them 
in their great work. It may be pertinent 
to ask who they are that are lacking in 
this special courage and seriousness. We 
all need more of these. We need them 
in ourcommon preaching and work. But 
we are speaking now of the special cour- 
age and seriousness required for leader- 
ship in theological change. Is it the 
men of clear ideas, the men of definitions, 
the men, I will say,in its right and liberal 
sense of orthodoxy, who are most lacking, 
and is it those whom N. E. and Western 
councils still reluctantly consent or refuse 
to install, and whom visitors decline to 
induct into theological chairs, who are 
showing the rare courage and seriousness 
referred to? I think not. 


Fifth. What Dr. Tucker says in re- 
ference to this formalism and lack of 
spiritual power is doubtless an index that 
the church is restive under the loss of its 
former almost exclusive prestige, and un- 
der the relatively increasing supremacy of 
other agencies of thought and lines of 
investigation. But because science has 
gone apace, should the church feel that 
it has not advanced? Science has come 
to its own leadership, and the church 
must yield it that leadership. The 
quickening that has led to so much 
scientific inquiry aad result may have 
come from Christianity; and yet Chris- 
tianity with open mind and heart should 
be ready to receive all that science has 
to give, and not forget to push on to its 
own higher ends. If its methods 
of study should be more and more 
like those of science; yet it should 
not feel that science has outrun it, and 
that it has lost ground. We cannot think 
that Christianity is losing ground in the 
world, or our Congregational type of it. 


All that Dr. Tucker gives us,as the 
antidote of this supposed formalism, all 
that he says about our new need to know 
God in his personality and immenence, 
and about our studying into things and 
into Providence and into the Bible and 
into Christ, and finding God himself 
there, instead of studying about them, 
and find out something about God, is 
most excellent for us to receive into our 
minds and hearts. He recognizes this as 
the already incoming tide of a fuller 
Christian influence. All this is well put, 
is true and excellent; and, to my mind, 
is open to criticism only on the point of 
its not being quite so special to the 
occasion, or quite so pregnant of great 
change, or quite so new, or calling for 
such rare courage as Dr. Tucker would 
seem to prepare us to think. 

Somehow we cannot help rememberi 
that these are the very ideas that we 
used to meet, and that came to our own 
soul, and that some of us who are now 


becoming so venerable with age, used 
to put into our fresh and raw ser- 
mons fully a quarter of a century ago 

Upon the second main division of Dr. 
Tucker’s sermon, and the most important 
one, I must be very brief. 

This is impressive and earnest. In it 
he would seek to renew and deepen the 
sanctions of religion, which he regards as 
hoving largely lost their spiritual power. 
We search after some eternal truth or 
some method of presenting eternal reali- 
ties, which will command the moral 
sense of this generation, which he claims 
the old methods have ceased to do. 

The question of future rewards and 
punishment now upon us, he says, has 
come none too soon for the necessities of 
the pulpit. 

Our question is, Does Dr. Tucker give 
us something to restore these sanctions to 
their power? He states three conceptions 
of future punishment: The material, the 
ethical, and the spiritual ? 

On these I remark very briefly, they 
are far from complete or 
they do not, to my mind, cover the 
whole ground, nor does he fairly and 
fully present these different conceptions 
of future punishment. 

In the first conception he gives no 
place whatever to the all-important idea 
that God may inflict punishment other- 
wise than through material and physical 
agencies. He lets it be taken for granted 
that there can be no positive infliction of 
suffering in other conditions than those 
equivaleat to our present physical life. 
God has no other fire than such as we use 
here. God’s hand is like ours, and God’s 
lash is like ours. Dr. Tucker would 
seem to exclude the idea that God does 
anything to punieh the sinner. He seeme 
to want to take that idea out of theology, 
because it has lost its power; but the 
proper sanctions of religion must ever be 
what God does, even more than? what 
he is. He punishes forsin, as he rewards 
for piety. Does he need literal fire to do 
this? Can he as spirit express no dis- 
pleasure and inflict no pain on the spirit. 
‘*The spirit of a man will sustaina man, 
but a wounded spirit who can bear.’’ It 
appears to us to be somewhat derogatory to 
God to suppose that he cannot act intelli- 
gently on the soul either for its happiness 
or misery. There is a place prepared for 
the lost as well as for the saved, and that 
place has its conditions; it may be very 
unlike what the material world is to us, 
and yet, when God places the soul in 
those conditions he does something in the 
way of punishment; and moreover, lie can 
not merely leave the conscience to act, 
but he can use the conscience and the 
memory, and all the faculties, as agen- 
cies of spiritual pain. The sinner is be- 
fore a God, who does not merely stare at 
him, or pour out light upon him, like a 
sun in the heavens, but who deals with 
him for transgressions; and there is no 
evidence that this view, lovingly and 
rightly presented, will not take hold of 
the moral sense of to-day just as much 
as any idea of future suffering whatever 
will. 

2d. To the ethical conception as 
presented we take no’ exception. Only 
remarking that the natural, developing 
consequences of sin are God-ordained. 
They are of his infliction, as he is the au- 
thor of spiritual sequence as well as 
physical. 

3rd. According to Dr. Tucker, the 
soul has most to fear from what God is. 
The soul is to be exposed forever to a 
righteous God, who in his very nature 
and in all the powers and qualities of 
his being is a consuming fire to the sinner. 
There is much that is impressive in this 
thought. To a refined nature, under par- 
ticular states of consciousness, there would 
be something awful in the thought of such 
exposure toGod. But is this all? Is 
it enough, and does it furnish 
the solemn sanction of religion 
that Dr. Tucker supposes it does? 
Will it work the revolution in eschato- 
logical method which the times demand ? 
Will it take hold of the moral sense as 
the doctrines of futurity once did? Will 
it produce convictions of guilt and fear in 
the placid moralists of to-day? Would 
not men say, Oh if God is only passive I 
don’t care? He can stare at me, and 
expose to me all bis love and justice, and 
I will adjust myself to it all. 1 will change 
and accept the situation. Dr. Tucker 
does not touch on the one great point in 
the present discussion, viz: the final effect 
of such exposure on the soul. 


Besides, according to the preacher, God 
is imminent in this life. He reveals him- 
self in the word—Heis in Christ, revealing 
his whole nature in him. But how few 
feel the awfulness of that fact—a sufferer 
in soul because of what they see of God 
in bim. It is not the particular form of 
misery, but the fact of any kind of un- 
ending misery, against which the age is 
kicking. 

I would say, then, that Prof. Tucker’s 
sermon is excellent in spirit, earnest, full 
of quickening thought, compact and well 
put. A sermon the hearing of which 
must have been impressive, and the read- 
ing of which can not be otherwise than 
profitable. But I can not say that it 
takes any position in the advanced lines 
of truth, to maintain which calls for any 
special courage; or that it is much of an 
additional contribution to the thought and 
discussion of the times; or that it suggests 
other method of theological and biblical 
study than is already, ina marked de- 
gree, characterizing the scholarly Chris- 
tian world;or that it solves for us, or 
satisfies us in regard to the troublesome 
question of eternal punishment. 


—_* 


An eccentric man of Columbus, Ohio, 
visited New York, went to church, and 
seated himself in the nearest pew. Soon, 
the owner came in, eyed the stranger 
critically, and then, writing, ““My pew 
on the fly-leaf of a prayer-book, handed 
the book to the intruder. The Ohio ma2 
read the message, smiled a beautiful 
smile, and wrote underneath, ‘‘Nice pew: 
what did you pay forit?’’ He kept his 
seat, and after service dined with the pew- 
holder. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


fiome Missionary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.-D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Hindrance and Duties. 


We have already given a part of Rev. 


Mr. Brand’s paper on the motive power 
in Home Missions. We give the rest now. 
May it burn like a brand of fire in all our 
churches. 

The great motive which moved God to 
come into this world of sin and suffering 
has not taken hold of us. Christ’s con- 
ception of the Christian life and mission 
has been but feebly grasped or not grasped 
at all. 

What then are the duties of the hour ? 

(1) ‘The first and most important of all 
is to turn and hold attention to this mo- 
tive power—infinite need and love. Our 
missionary work must partake of the 
tremendons seriousness which lay upon 
the soul of Christ when he came to a 
doomed world to pull souls out of the fire. 
Gethsemane! Calvary! must be the watch- 
words of God’s missionary hosts. Once 
here, and at the work, it was a small 
thing to Christ, who laughed or wept, or 
who drove the nails through his hands 
and feet. They must be driven. 

(2) We must recognize and emphasize 
the element of time. God is the author 
of ‘‘emergencies.’’ There are times when, 
historically viewed, God seems not to be 
inahurry. His infinite benevolence is 
always guided by his eterna! wisdom. 
His compassion never leads him to precip- 
itate a movement till all the circumstances 
are ripe for the best possible result. The 
cries and tears and groans of his people 
in Egypt did not shorten the years of 
Moses’ preparation for his mission by the 
space of one hour. Forty years at the 
court of Pharaoh must be followed by forty 
more at the ‘‘back side of the desert.” 
Then the people were led out. As ana- 
tion God has kept us at the ‘‘back side of 
the desert’? for more than a hundred 
years, till at last all things are ready on 
a gigantic scale. God’s emergency is 
here. He is now in a hurry. New 
settlement, foreign settlement, unparal- 
leled rapidity of settlement, godless 
settlement,—these are facts unique in 
our land, which God is thrusting upon us 
now. 

(3.) We must recognize the moral ele- 
ments of danger entering into the fonnda- 
tion of western society. The antagonism 
of different nationalities, in their views of 
religious duty, is one. The millions are 
coming here, not for religion, but for lib- 
erty and bread, and they bring their mor- 
al standards with them. The threatened 
loss of the Christian Sabbath is another. 
The spirit of Sabbath desecration, sup- 
ported by old world infidelity and new 
world lust for gain, is laying its founda- 
tions in all the boundless, plastic West. 
Then, too, more appalling than any other 
one thing that opposes the Kingdom of 
Christ, is the omuipresence—I might al- 
most say the omnipotence—in this land, 
of the Satanic confederacy of the liquor 
traffic. It is the one foe that conspires 
openly against al] religion and all law ex- 
cept the ‘‘law of sin and death.” It furn- 
ishes us one-fifth of our National revenue, 
and so puts its yoke on the nation’s neck. 
And this gigantic defiance, this Satanic 
confederacy against God and virtue, be- 
fore which political parties crouch and 
quail and bend the knee, has its home 
and foreign missions too. It is the first 
on every home missionary field, and is 
laying its foundations for future empire as 
well as we. 

What, now, is God’s message to the 
churches? Is it not this: that they are 
failing to grasp his thought and to appre- 
ciate his emergency? We are gaining 
ground; we are waking up; but we are 
not waking up fast enough to keep pace 
with this mighty movement of God’s 
providence. We are like Rip Van 
Winkle, waking up after mighty changes 
and trying to meet the demands of to-day 
with the supplies of twenty years ago. 
The Kingdom of God has but one great 
hindrance in this land. It is not Mor- 
monism, or Romanism, or Infidelity—it 
is selfishness in the church of Christ. 
Christ has not really got the men, and so 
cannot get the money. When he gets 
the men, he will have the money. 

What is God’s message to the minis- 
try? This: We, who preach Christ, 
standing as we do before this problem of 
the world’s conversion, must take a new 
position. We must define conversion 
and church membership anew in the 
light, not of the past, but of the present. 
We must make, in our Ilfe and our 
preaching to the church, the parting with 
earthly goods for the love of Christ, more 
— the test of religion. If we do 
our futy in these marvelous days and 
adjust onrselves to a great future, we 
must preach more and more the princi- 
ples and grandeur of missionary work. 
Oh, the mighty need of large, unselfish 
Christian sympathies; of conquering 
faith; of deep, burning convictions like 
those of Jesus; of outflaming zeal and 
enthusiasm for missions in all the pulpits 
of this land! 

What, now, is the hindrance in the way 
of an enlarged missionary work ? 

Chiefly the lack of knowledge. We 
know more than we feel. Not the lack 
of material in the churches. Not the 
lack of money. Not he defective policy 
of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. That society is one of the noblest 
and most richly blessed in the world. It 
history is an inspiration. Its offices are 
hardly to be matched for wisdom, ability, 
and consecration. The real hindrance 
lies in the lack of whole-souled loyalty to 
Christ among his people. - 


George Dacree, living on the north 
limit of Walla Walla, W. T., has just 
finished harvesting 800 acres of wheat 
that yielded 30,000 bushels—374 busb- 
els to the acre. 


Religious Intelligence 


Pacific Coast. 


The Rev. Dr. Ker, of Ireland, is ex- 
pected to address the Club on Monday 
nexton ‘*The State of Religion in Ire- 
land.’’ Should Dr. Ker be unavoidably 
absent, Dr. McLean will give ‘‘ Vacation 
Experiences.” 


Quite a large number of pastors and 
delegates left on Monday afternoon by 
the excursion, for the meeting of the Bay 
Conference at San Jose, which opened on 
Monday evening with a sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Beckwith. There were several es- 
says, papers and discussions on Tuesday. 
Wednesday was the day for those excur- 
sionists to return who did not avail 
themselves of another excursion to Santa 
Cruz and back. We have not, at the 
time of this writing, had any definite in- 
telligence, but we quite expect they are 
all having a very good time. 


Rev. Dr. Tuttle, President of Wabash 
College, preached two excellent sermons 
in the First Congregatlonal Church of 
this city last Sabbath. It is expected 
that during the remaining absence of the 
pastor, the pulpit. will be occupied by 
Rev. Dr. D. P. Noyes of Massachusetts. 


Rev. C. D. Barrows reached Chicago 
in safety last Saturday, and preached in 
the Second Presbyterian Church in that 
city on Sunday. 


The ladies of the Congl. church 
at Etna have added a beautiful hanging 
lamp to their church furniture. They 
greatly need a bell. There is not a church 
bell in Scott Valley, and many persons 
are living there who never heard one. 


The Congregational Chapel at Mt. 
Zion, Portland, is nearly completed. 


Steps have been taken toward the or- 
ganization of a Congregational church at 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


The New Northwest says of Rev. Dr. 
Marvin of Portland, that during one of 
his Sunday evening sermons ‘‘he spoke 
pointedly and earnestly in favor of equal 
suffrage.’’ 


Plymouth church, Portland, Or., opens 
well under the ministry of Rev. Mr. 
Loomis, and seems to be entering upon a 
year of prosperity. 

The Portland Polaris for Aug. 12th, 
contains a complete and verbatim report 
of Rev. Dr. Frederic R. Marvin's ser- 
mon on ‘‘ Rational Religion.’ The sermon 
was preached to a large audience in the 
First Congregational church of Portland, 
Sunday evening, July 30th, and attracted 
considerable attention, as a thorougbly 
devout and fearless statement of the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism. 


Rev. W.E. Ijams, pastor of Green 
St. Con’l church, and Rev. Robt. Mac- 
kenzieé, pastor of Howard Presbyterian 
church, exchanged pulpits last Sabbath 
morning. | 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached at Sacra- 
mento. Rev. John Kimball supplied his 
pulpit in the Third church. 

Haywards has recently had a visit 
from some members of the Oakland Y. 
M. C. A. They held an open-air meet- 
ing, followed by a crowded meeting in 
the Congregational church. The meet- 
ings were interesting, and the fruits will 
doubtless be great and good. 

Received by Stephen 8. Smith, for ac- 
count of the Watkins Mexican Fund; 


San Francisco--C. J. King......... $ 5 00 
ae Thomas Price...... 5 00 
S. BE. Dutton...... . OO 
W. M. Searby...... 
és br. R. H. McDonald 60 00 
‘6 Charles Morris...... 6 00 
Oakland— H. A. Powell, 10, 10. 20 00 
W. C. Merrall....... 10 00 
50 

6 Capt. David Sutton 
and others........ 6 00 
J.H. Merrall........ 30 00 
6 Rev. W. H. Cooke... 3 00 
7 se Miss Mary Knox.. . 50 00 
Alameda— 1 50 
Fruitvale— Mrs. 8. C. Hazeltine 2 35 
Total $255 35 

Donation of type and material from 

Messra. Painter & Co.......... 9 25 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN—Seven persons united 
with the Howard church at the last com- 
munion. Rev. Williel Thompson, of 
Santa Monica, has been holding some 
evening services on the seashore. He 
has been assisted by Rev. Mr. Ellis, of 
Los Angeles, aud Rev. J. T. Ford, Con- 
gregational pastor of San Bernardino. 
——There were two additions to the 
Centerville church at last communion. 
Affairs at West Berkeley move on 
encouragingly. A good work is being 
done at Two Rocks, Tomales and Bloom- 
field. 

CuMBERLAND 
Dr. Bushnell, of San Jose, has been 
preaching on ‘‘The Personal Factor in 
the Sunday Question.’’ Rev. W.N. 
Cunningham reports an interesting com- 
munion under an arbor at the Kaiweah 
camp ground recently.——Two persons 
have recently been added to the church 
at Winters. 

Baptist—The Rev. W. H. Latou- 
rette, of Clyde, N. Y., has been secured 
as missionary for Los Angeles and other 
places.—— Deacon E. R. Stockwell, of 
Stockton, has been made a life Director 
of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. The Baptists of Alameda 
have called Rev. L. Reynolds to be their 
pastor. 

Meruopist Sours—-The time of Camp- 
meetings is at hand. About ten of them 
are advertised in the Pacific Methodist. 


Episcopat—St. Luke’s at Merced pros- 
pers under Rev. W. L. Mott.—Rev. Mr. 
Birdsall, of Los Angeles, preached re- 
cently at the church of the Advent, in 
this city. 

TEMPERANCE—The causé moves on- 
ward. Saturday Night Mass Meetings 
have now been inaugurated at the Cen- 
tral M. E. Church in this city. Hon. C. 


N. Fox addressed the meeting last Sat-| 


PRESBYTERIAN. — Rev., 


urday. Frank M. Pixley gave the ad- 
dress last Sunday, at the Chiidren’s Hall 
in this city. 

Y. M. C. A. 


The various departments of Associa- 
tion work are being vigorously organized 
for the Fall and Winter campaign. 

The Board of Directors, Evangelistic 
Committee, the Ladies’ Central Commit- 
tee and several sub-committees held 
special and important meetings this week. 

The arrangements for the State Con- 
vention, to be held in October, are being 
carried out under a competent committee, 
and everything looks favorable for a suc- 
cessful work in the months to come. 

It is expected that Mr. Currie will be 
here by the middle of October. | 

The young people of the First Congre- 
gational church had charge of last Mon- 
day evening meeting, and the Young 
men of Oakland will conduct the same 
next Monday evening. 

The educational department will be or- 
ganized early in the Fall. 


TOPICS AND LEADERS. 


Thursday, Aug. 24. ‘‘A Prayer 
Founded on a Promise of God.’’ 2 Sam. 
vii: 18-29. Rev. W. J. Smith. 

Friday, Aug. 25. ‘The Fruits of the 
Flesh, or the Fruits of the Spirit: Which?” 
Gal. v: 19-23. J. C. Perkins. 

Saturday, Aug. 26. 8. 5S. Lesson— 
Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced.’’ 
Mark xii: 13-27. Rev. Dr. Beckwith. 

Monday, Aug. 28. ‘‘The Eternal Pur- 
pose of God.” Eph. i:1, 14. J. B. 
Roberts. 

Tuesday, Aug. 29. ‘‘The Presence of 
Christ should Banish Fear.’’ Matt. viii: 
23-27; Acts xxvii: 20-25. Rev. W. D. 
Bishop. 

Wednesday, Aug. 30. ‘‘Set not your 
Heart upon Them.” Luke xii: 15-21; 
Ps. Ixii: 10; 2 Cor. viii: 9. Peter B. 
Simons. 

Thursday, Aug. 31. ‘‘A Confidence 
Equal to Every Emergency.’’ Phil. iv: 
11-18, 19. Rev. A. S. Fiske. 


The ‘‘Manual of the American Congre- 
gational Union for 1882,” is before us, 
and contains a very interesting and hope- 
ful view of the work of this our Churcb- 
Building Society. The proposal to rise 
from $51,322.28-—the receipts of last 
year—to $100,000 as the receipts for 
this year, seems to be favorably received, 
and the work of the first three months 
gives promise of success. Twenty-six 
thousand dollars the first quarter means 
$100,000 by the year’s end, does it not ? 
Why not? If the churches that failed to 
do anything in this work last year will 
come up to the help of the Lord now, we 
shall not stop at $100,000; we shall pass 
beyond that bound. California is just now 
asking much of the Union, but not a cent 
more than she needs. Freely we have re- 
ceived in days past; freely we must re- 
ceive in days to come, if we are to bear 
our part in the evangelization of our great 
State. Freely, therefore, let us give; 
making up to the full our quota of at 
least $100,000. The work done by the 
Union in its last fiscal year is thus suc- 
cinctly stated: ‘‘Pledges of aid amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $45,100 have 
been made to 103 churches. Grants 
amounting to $45,135.64 have been paid 
to 72 churches.”’ There is a balance in 
the treasury of $25,891.47, and aid has 
been pledged to 85 churches, to the 
amount of $35,358. These pledges will 
be fulfilled as soon as the conditions are 
fulfilled; that is to say, as soon as the 
amount contributed by the Union will 
pay the last bills on the new church. 
Meanwhile, the balance kept on hand 
to meet these obligations does not 
lie idle, but is made to draw interest. 
Among the receipts for last year we note 
$612.52 for interest. I think we may 
feel assured that no one of all our organ- 
izations for the extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ is managed with more economy, 
enterprise, diligence or success than our 
Union now is. | 

On page 40 of the Manual is a list of 
‘‘State Secretaries,’ whose business is 
said to be ‘‘To assist in making the 
claims of the Congregational Union 
known to the churches, securing contri- 
butions, and forwarding the work of 
church-building.”’ Upon that list the 
name of the undersigned appears as State 
Secretary for California. It will seem, I 
am sure, to my friends, as it doea to my- 
self, that I had enough of such secretary- 
ships and agencies on hand before, and 
no new one was needed in order to enable 
me to keep myself busy. I can only say 
that the more I protested, the less | suc- 
ceeded in escaping this responsibility, and 
that I had been too busy in pressing on 
the Union the necessity of aid to some of 
our churches—my applications on their 
behalf had been too kindly received— 
for me to be able to give a downright 
and final refusal. And so, if our churches 
will lend me a listening ear,I will remind 
them of their duty, now and then, to this 
most wise and helpful charity; and I can- 
not but hope that the result will be that 
when the next Manual is issued, it will 
show no beggarly $132.35 as the total of 
our contributious, but more than ten 
times that amount—our full quota of the 
$100,000. Our churches are not wont 
to fall behind in this ‘‘good gift’’ of giv- 
ing, and they will not fail of duty to the 
Union, when once the Union’s work is 
known among them. Ww. C. Ponp. 


Hon. C. G. Hammond, of Chicago, 
and Dr. H.'S. Hurd, of Galesburg, 
honored our office with a visit last week. 
They left on Friday for Monterey. Few 
if any now living have done as much as 
Mr. Hammond to separate our churches 
from entanglement with Presbyterianism ; 
and few have done more to build them 
up in everything desirable. He was one 
of the Secretaries of the ‘‘ Western Con- 
gregational Conveution held in Michigan 


City in 1846,” when David Hale, Edit- ; 


or of the Journal of Commerce of New 
York, urged so strongly the merits of our 
polity, and led in bringing the Conven- 
tion to the decision to break off all union 
with the Presbyterian church. 


Under a gentle pressure is thus briefly 
stated the demonstration by a ‘‘scientific 
method” of the existence of a personal 
God: ‘Ex nihilo nihil fit. Out of noth- 
ing nothing becomes; but something is, 
and becomes, therefore something always 
has been. Out of the inorganic the organ- 
ic cannot come; but organisms are, there- 
fore that which always has been is an 
organism, that is, lives. Out of the uncon- 
scious the conscious cannot come; but 
conscious beings exists, therefore the eter- 
nal organism is a conscious being. Out 
of the impersonal the personal cannot 
come; but persons exist, therefore the 
conscious organism from eternity must 
have been a person. It is unthinkable 
that personality should belong to any- 
thing but spirit, therefore the Eternal 
Person is spirit. It is unthinkable that a 
_ conscious’spirit should not have 
ree will, therefore the Eternal Being is 
personal, spiritual and moral, and must 
have intelligence, character, purpose, 
plan, activity and a wisdom antedating 
all evolutions which by the nature of 
things are under limitations. Thus logi- 
cally and demonstrably it must be we are 
the offspring of God, and cannot suppose 
‘that the godhood is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stoue, graven by art and 
man’s device.’ 


The Inter-Ocean, Chieago, gives the 
following terrible protraiture of that city. 
Is not the showing even worse in San 
Francisco? And what is to become of 
cities thus steeped in sin? The question 
is a very serious one, and but for the 
power and promise of Almighty God we 
should despair. 


‘‘Not more than 300 churches in the city 
of Chicago, against 5,242 liquor saloons; 
more than 5,00U bar-tenders, and less 
than 400 hundred clergymen, evangel- 
ists and lay readers; 1,000 school-teach- 
ers, 500 policemen and over 5,000 pros- 
titutes; only half a dozen art galleries and 
350 variety theaters; about a score of 


| missions, but 126 faro shops and 1,000 


houses of ill-fame: 12,870 places of 
instrumentalities for the corruption of 
morals; or, to put the facts a little differ- 
ently, of our 689 miles of streets, twelve 
miles—giving each saloon, etc., ten feet 
frontage—are devoted to crime; 8,000 of 
100,000 buildings are used for immoral 
purposes; $1,500,000 are spent for 
schools, $15,000,000 for liquor; $800,000 
for our police, perhaps $1,000,000 for 
religious worship and charity; $4,000,000 
for that which destroys both soul and 
body. 


The Child-Martyr at the Gate. 


The pastor of St. John’s church, New 
York, contributes the following: ‘‘Part 
of the wall of a burnt house had fallen on 
a six or 82ven-year-old boy, and terribly 
mangled him. Living in the neighbor- 
hood I was called in to see the stricken 
household. The little sufferer was in in- 
tense agony. Most of his ribs were bro- 
ken, his breastbone crushed, and one of 
his limbs fractured in two places. His 
breathing was short and difficult. He 
was evidently dying. I spoke a few 
words to him of Jesus, the ever-present 
and precious Friend of children, and 
then, with his mother and an older sister, 
knelt before his bed. Short and simple 
was our prayer. Holding the lad’s hand 
in mine, and repeating the children’s gos- 
pel—‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” he disen- 
aged bis hand from mine and folded his. 
We rose from our knees. His mind be- 
gan to wander. He called his mother. 
‘I’m sleepy, mamma, and want to say 
my prayers.’ ‘Doso, my darling,’ re- 
plied the sobbing mother. 


‘Now I lay me—down—to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul -to keep;— 
If I—should—d-i-e—’ 


‘‘He was beyond the river of death. 
On the wings of that simple prayer, that 
had borne so many of the lambs into the 
Good Shepherd’s bosom, his soul had 
sped to him that gave it. I can see his 
little pale figure, with clasped hands and 
closed eyes, like a sleeping angel be‘ore 
me this moment, though more than nine 
years have passed since the accident oc- 
curred. How that mother treasured that 
prayer! No sermon, probably, ever made 
the impression her heart that 
these few lines made, coming 
from the lips so soon to be speech- 
less forever. God bless the unknown 
hand that wrote these four beautiful 
lines! ’’ —EHachange. 


At the time of tne bombardment of 
Alexandria there were published in that 
city three daily newspapors in the French 
language, two in Arabic, two in Italian, 
and one each in Greek and English. 
The largest circulation was about five 
thousand. Besides these, there were 
six weekly papers—-two in French, two 
in Arabic, one in Italian, and one in 
English. The paper having the largest 
circulation in Egypt was_ probably 
Egyptian Events, the government organ, 
printed in Cairo, and circulating about 
ten thousand copies. 


Dr. Barnardo, the Good Samaritan 
who cares for the neglected, poor . child- 
ren of London, teils how in a_ recent 
time of great straits, he had a visit from 
a lady, who, expressing intelligent sym- 
pathy with his work, placed a Bank of 
England note for £1,000 in his hand. 
Before his surprise was over she gave 
him another note for an equal amout, en- 
couraging him to go on trusting in God 
and turning away no destitute child, 
and then took a third £1,000 note from 
her bag, and declining to give her name, 
turned quickly away, and was gone. 


A vertebra and a part of a rib of an 
immense whale have been found at 
Smith Falls, in Canada, 35 feet below 
the surface, and 28 miles inland from 
the St. Lawrence river. How did they 
get there ? 


Plymouth Floral Mission. 


REPORT OF MISS JULIA GOLDMAN, SECRE- 
TARY. 


In March, 1881, the young ladies of 
Plymouth Church organized a society for 
the purpose of carrying fruit and flowers 
to the ‘‘Pacific Dispensary Hospital’ 
for women and children, and also to the 
sick in theirown church. The meetings 
are held every Friday afternoon in con- 
nection with the regular prayer-meeting. 
Each member contributes fruit, flowers, 
jellies, etc., and the offerings are taken 
~ the Hospital by two of the young la- 

ies. 

For the year ending August 4, 1882, 
494 bouquets, 311 packages of fruit, 66 
glasses of jelly and custard, and 22 pack- 
ages of cake and biscuit have been re- 
ceived. Over 50 bouquets have becn sent 
to sick friends connected with the church. 
This society is au outgrowth of the 
‘Young Ladies’ Mission Circle.’’ 


The financial year of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions closes September Ist; but, ac- 
cording te custom, the books of the Treaez- 
urer will be kept open during the first 
week of September for the reception of 
all donations intended for the present finan- 
cial year. Treasurers of churches and 
local societies, pastors and other friends, 
and personal donors, are requested to 
make it sure that all donations intended 
for this year are sent to Mr. Ward in 
season. 

We desire, of course, some donation 
from every church, and as generous a re- 
membrance as possible from all our friends. 
The amount thus far received during 
eleven months is but a small sum in ad- 
vance of the amount received last year 
during the same period. We greatly 
need twenty-five per cent. advance in or- 
der to present a favorable record at the 
end of the year. This will call for about 
$100,000 during the month of August. 
Please help us all you can. 

Yours respt’y, E. K. AupeEn, 
Home Secretary. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Aug. 10, ’82. 


Dr. Stone’s Szermons.—lIt is proposed 
to publish the volume of sermons by the 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone in one 8vo. volume 
of about 300 pages, in large type and on 
good paper. It will be delivered to sub- 
scribers at $2.50 per copy. The book 
will be ordered printed as soon as a sufhi- 
cient number of copies have been sub- 
scribed for to cover the cost of paper, 
printing and binding. Friends of Dr. 
Stone, and any others who may desire to 
see the volume published, are requested 
to send their names to Samuel Carson, 
120 Sutter St., or to ©. Beach’s book 
store, 107 Montgomery St., or to Mrs. 
A. L. Stone, Brooklyn, Ala. Co. 


Hrreucock—Died—In this city, Aug. 17th, 
Geo. B. Hitchcock, a native of New York 
City, aged 58 years. 

Funeral services were held on Saturday 
from his late residence on Powell St. A 
large delegation of the pioneers was pres- 
ent at the burial of their comrade. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a pleasant gentleman, and 
a good friend. Of late years poor health 
and business reverses made the days pass 
wearily. He leaves a: widow, two 
daughters and a son, who worthily have 
the sympathy and regard of very many 
friends. 

ReppinG--Died--In this city, Aug. 21st, Hon. 
B. B. Redding, a native of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, aged 58 years. 

Funeral services are being held at 1:30 
o clock to-day, in the First Congregation- 
al church. ‘The remains will be interred 
at Sacramento. 


Thus, two pioneers of the same age, so | 


near together, have gone to their long 
home. Both were deservedly much re- 
spected. One was poor and unfortunate, 
and the other was rich and prosperous; 
but mere worldly success or failure will 
make no difference over yonder. 


The Mechanics’ Fair in the new Pavil- 
lion bids fair to be better patronized than 
any previous one held in this city. It is 
estimated that 7,000 persons were present 
last Saturday evening. It is a very fine 
exhibit, with few objectionable features, so 
far as we have seen. 


A Quaker married a woman of the 
Church of England. After the ceremo- 
ny, the vicar asked for his fees, which he 
said were acrown. The Quaker, astound- 
ed at the demand, said, if he would show 
him any text which proved his fees were 
a crown, he would give it to him. Upon 
which the vicar directly turned to the 
twelfth chapter of Proverbs, fourth verse, 
where it said, ‘‘A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband.” 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. 
STEBBINS and others. 


** Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
**Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘*Kept for the Master’s Use.”’ 


Little Pillows’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning 
Bells’ (for children), ‘‘Morning Stars’’ 
(for children). 


Each of the above in [Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 

**Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,”’ 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,’’ 
75c; ‘“‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,”’ 75c. ‘‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


0S" The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. Suearer, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re 
ceipt of price. 
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JUST ARRIVED. 


Larger 
STOCK 


Than Ever 


NOVELTIES IN FOREIGN 


and 


Mohair Spots, or Niggerheads,, 
Silk-Mixed Bannockburns, 
Chain and Corkscrew, | 
Weaving in Diagonals, 
Tinsel Suitings, Etc. 


The golden threads among the green, 
Esthetic colors blended in between, 

The silver threads mixed in with brown— 
All colors in wool as soft as down. 


ose 
PLEASURE SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, 
LOUNGING SUITS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
SEASIDE SUITS, ETC. 


NICOLL 
The Tailor. 


i>"Samples, with Instructions for 
? Self-measurement and our New 
Book of Fashions, Sent Free. 


Special attention paid to Country Customers. 


Largest and Finest Store in City. 
Lighted by Electricity. 


rE from $5 OO 
« 20 00 
Genuine 6x Beaver Suits......... « 60 00 
Black Doeskin Pants............. « 700 
600 
English Cords for Hunting Suits. 
STYLISH 
Readymade Clothing 
PANTS......... from $3 to $7. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
All Frices. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT OF 


Boys and Childrens Clothing 


ALL STYLES. ALL PRICES. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


Readymade Department, 


816 and 818 


MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. myl10-tf 


To be Thought over. 


Give special attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 
First: To tae Maternal: 
Ssssnd: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selline 


Of goods we place before the public, — 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your 
CLOTHING 


... AT THE.... 


LEADING, 
POPULAR. 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


F 


SCHAFER & C0., 


11 MONTGOMERY S8T., Under Lick’ House. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Contributions. 
Once, Only! 


BY MAY E. WARREN. 


My feet press the upward pathway 
Where the blest of the earth have trod; 

And I know that its steeps and borders 
Will end at the hills of God, 

Where the beautiful gates stand open, 
And they who enter shall stay; 

I long for the home-land, yet linger; 
Once, only, I’ll pass this way. 


Once, only! and I am to praise him 
Who gave me this life to live; 

Some work is planned for my doing, 
Which he to no other will give, 

Some words for the blessed Master, 
That no other lips may say; 

And all things to do for his glory, 
In the time I journey this way. 


Once, only, ah me! and the journey 
So quickly will have an end. 
What, in the years, have I gathered, 
That the dear Lord can commend ? 
Can I stand up empty-handed, 
In the awful judgment day, 
With only my own sins hidden, 
And no stars in my crown display ? 


O hand! hold forth the water, 
While the thirsty one is near; 

And lips, speak words of comforting, 
When falls the anguished tear. 

For the time to help another, 
Grows shorter every day, 

And ‘‘unto the least’’ means living; 
Once, only, I’ll pass this way. 


Then, await me still, O rest land; 
Mine eyes are unto the hills, 

From whence cometh help and courage, 
To do what the Master wills; 

Be it to labor o- suffer, 
’Tis blessed to feel his sway; 

Then welcome, the steeps before me, 
Once, only, I’ll pass this way. 


The Apostolic Fathers and Justin 


Martyr, III. 


BY REV. E. P. BAKER. 


IGNATIUS. 


An Apuastolic Father, who suffered 
martyrdom under Trajan in the year 107, 
some say 116, and whose life therefore 
covers the last part of the 1st century, but 
whose name, at the bare mention of it, 
brings us face to race with the famoas 
Ignatian controversy, which is_ briefly 
this: whether there is at present extant 
any genuine version of the [gnatian let- 
ters, and if so, which that genuine ver- 
sion is. Leaving out of view the ‘‘Long- 
er Greek,’’ which is probably spurious, | 
or partly so, the question is between the 
‘‘Shorter Greek” which contains 7 epis- 
tles, and the ‘‘Syriac,” which contains 
enly 3 of these 7, and even these 3 
in a form very much epitomized or 
shrunken away from their former selves, 
as they appear in the Shorter Greek. 
Unless it be that there are no genuine 
epistles of Ignatius now extant, we are 
shut up to one of two alternative theories 
as touching the case; either, first, thac the 
8 Syriac are the only genuine epistles 
of Ignatius extant, that 4 of the 7 Shorter 
Greek are fabrications, and the remain- 
ing 3 of the same version are the 3 
Syriac enlarged by interpolation; or sec- 
ond, that the Shorter Greek are the 
genuine epistles, and the Syriac are com- 
ndiums and abridgments of the Greek. 
he following are some of the reasons 
for regarding this latter as the true the- 
ory of the case: There are curtnesses and 
omissions in the Syriac, such as we can- 
well imagine as existing in any genu- 
ine version of the letters under review. 
The course of thought in the Syriac runs 
on in an exceedingly special and contract- 
ed channel. There are, in the Syriac, no 
quotations at all, and but few refer- 
ences to external circumstances orevents; 
and the impression made on the mind by 
the reading of it is, that a compiler has been 
at work on some pre-existent material, 
cutting out whatever was unsuitable for 
universal edification, and casting away 
nearly everything special, local and con- 
crete, along with a good deal of other mat- 
ter besides. Some chapters of the Syriac 
contain only 20 words or thereabouts in 
all; a phenomenon which cannot well be 
accounted for except upon the supposition 
that they are epitomes by another hand. 
There are ommitted chapters in the 
Syriac. The course of thought is 
interrupted and can be traced out 
only by recurring to the Shorter 
Greek, which supplies the missing links. 
Thus in the 15th Syriac chapter to the 
Ephesians, occur the words, ‘‘By the 
things of which he is silent, should a 
Christian be known,’ and then follows 
chapter 18th, which begins with the 
words, “My spirit bows in adoration to 
the cross.’ In the Shorter Greek there 
is between Chapters 15th and 18th a ref- 
erence to Christ and his cross. Chapter 
7th of the Syriac epistle to Pollycarp is 
as follows: ‘The Christian has not 
power over himself, but is ready to be 
subject to God,” (these 15 words are 
the whole of it); while the 8th chapter, 
immediafely following, is quite as short, 
viz: ‘‘I salute him who is reckoned worthy 
to go to Antioch in my stead, as I com- 
manded thee.” Turning to the Shorter 
Greek we find Ignatius in the 7th chap- 
ter recommending that a council be called | 
and a messenger sent into Syria. The 
Shorter Greek is needed thus to render 
the Syriac version,of the Ignatian epistles 
intelligible. While the Longer Greek is 
very likely an expansion, by alater hand, 
of the “Shorter Greek ,”’ the Shorter Greek 
cannot be an expansion of the Syriac, 
since there is no material in the Syriac 
capable ef expansior into the matter, 
with which large portions of the Shorter 


Testament, neither do they quote the Old. 
They do not quote anything. So that 
the lack of reference to the synoptical 
Goepels in the Syriac epistles of [gnatius 
is of no account whatever. Still the 
Syriac version even, is on the side of the 
ancieut existence of the New Testament 
records; for, speaking as this version does 
of Ignatius as bound between two leop- 
ards (soldiers called leopards), it thereby 
implies the truth of the story of bis mar- 
tyrdom, and of the genuineness of the 
7th chapter (Shorter Greek) of Ignatius’ 
epistle to Pollycarp, and of Pollycarp’s 
epistle to the Philippians; and _ these 
last epistles are of very considerable value 
as showing the existence, at the time 
they were written, of the New Testament 
Scriptures. There being sufficient evi- 
dence, however, of the genuineness of 
Ignatius’ Shorter Greek epistles, the ref- 
erences contained in them to the 
New Testament records will, of course, 
be of interest. Thus, in the 6th 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, it 
is said, ‘‘for it is better for men to die 
with Christ than to reign over all the 
earth; for what is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul,’’ which last words come in as though 
they were quoted. In his epistle to the 
Philadelphians, Ignatius refers to some 
whom he had heard saying ‘‘ ‘If I do not 
find it in the ancient scriptures, I will not 
believe the gospel,’ and on my saying to 
them, ‘It is written,’ they answered, 
‘That remains to be proved.’ But to me 
Jesus is in place of all that is ancient’’— 
that istosay, some in Ignatius’ time, not 
finding gospel truths in the ancient or Old 
Testament scriptures, doubted if they 
were truths at all. Whereat Ignatius 
said that there were records that had the 
same authority as the ancient scriptures; 
and upon the rejoinder being made that 
the existence of authoritative modern 
scriptures was a thing to be proved, (and 
we can understand that it was held 
once that the New Testament scriptures 
came to have the same authority as the 
Old), Ignatius’ counter-rejoinder is that 
Christ is above all ancient authority. 
The entire passage presupposes the exist- 
ence, at that time, of recent gospel scrip- 
tures. The Ignatian epistles, like the 
writings of most of the Apostolic Fathers, 
insist upon the prime qualities of Chris- 
tian character, especially those qualities 
which come under the general designa- 
tion of heroism and soul trust, and were 
eminently needed to enable their possess- 
ors to face death with firmness and joy. 
They are peculiarly hierarchical (the Ig- 
natian epistles are). Anu oft-repeated ex- 
hortation in them is, ‘‘Obey the Bishop,”’ 
an exhortation regarding which we may 
be sure it was given in all simplicity and 
Christian love, and that the thing en- 


joined was required by the circumstances 


of the time, for in those tragic days, the 
members of each and every group of 
Christians might well be supposed to 
need to stand together and have a leader. 
‘‘Stand firm,’ says Ignatius, ‘‘as does the 
animal when beaten.” ‘‘Let slaves sub- 
mit themselves the more for the glory of 
God. Let them not long to be set free 
at the public expense, that they may not 
be found to be slaves to their own desires.” 
‘‘Ye Christians, stones in the temple 
of our Father, drawn up on bigh by the 
instrument of Christ, which is the cross, 
making use of the Holy Spirit as a rope, 
and your faith the pulley, and your love 
the way by which you ascend to God.’’ 


A Voyage to Alaska. III. 


(Tue Paciric of June 21st and 28th 
contained parts I. and II. of this very 
well written ‘‘voyage’’ by Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis. In this and succeeding num- 
bers we shall give her sketch of the Seal 
Islands. | 


The landscape stretching out before me 


as | stepped upon the shore of St. Paul’s 


Island, was a new and wonderful picture 
tomy eyes. All the rocks along the 
shore were dark with the multitudinous 
seal life. They were sporting in the wa- 
ter; they were stretched upon the sands; 
they were sleeping upon the boulders; 
their cries filled the air. They displayed 
no signs of fear on our approach, but 
looked at us with a gaze that was almost 
human in its expression. 

The Island was still green with its 
summer grasses, which grow luxuriantly 
during the months of June, July and 
early August, despite thelack of warmth 
and sunshine. A few brilliant wild- 
flowers also lingered to brighten the late 
September landscape. But not a tree 
was to be seen on hill or plain, and no 
running streams of fresh water. The 
Island has some pretty fresh, inland 
lakes, and its surface is greatly diversi- 
fied. Geologically speaking, it is of re- 
cent origin, and plainly volcanic. Long, 
treacherous reefs, covered at high tide, 
stretch out from its shores in three places, 
making the approach to the Island, except 
to those familiar with its waters, not al- 
ways safe. 

A chattering crowd of natives met the 
ship’s boat at the landing. They were 
all decently clad, but were not particu- 
larly clean. Their stolid faces, and dull, 
heavy eyes, were not attractive. They 
seized upon our baggage and set out with 
it for the Government House, but during 
the transfer my box of fruit was broken 
open and most of the contents extracted. 
Had the box been filled with money, the 
temptation to theft would not have ex- 
isted. Cupidity is not an active element 
in the native character. The surest way 
of exciting it is through the appetite. 
For a few gallous of whisky a native 
would sell home, wife and children, and 


Greek are filled up. We can see how 
the Shorter Greek grew into the Longer 
Greek; bit we cannot see how the Syriac 
could by any possibility grow into the | 
Shorter Greek; although we can see how | 
the Syriac may be an abridgment of the | 
Shorter Greek. | 

However, granting the genuineness of | 


| 


the Syriac version of these epistles, the | 


| 


question of the existence at an early date 


of the New Testament scriptures remains | weather 
p 


just where it was before; for while the 
Syriac epistles 


de not quote ithe New: 


while the whisky lasted would feel that 
he had the best of the bargain. 

On one of these grass-clad slopes stands 
the little native village of wooden houses, 
with its curious Greek church costing 
$14,000, the various buildings of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, the white, 
square-roofed government house, the 
pretty school-honse with bell-tower and 
vane, the terraced streets risiug 
To the right rose 
the bright waters of the cove, and inland 


rose the higher hi Is. 
of sunshine. Overhead stretched the 
almost cloudless skies: beneath them the 
wave-tossed sea. nu the hilly slopes the 
long grasses were swept into green bil- 
lows by the light winds. The air was 
chilly. The sun at noon was far below 
the zenith to the southward, and looked 
as if it had slipped out of its place, and 
the noon out of the day. Ever the tall 
grasses cast long shadows to the north- 
ward at mid-day, and the world looked 
as if it had been set upon edge. This is 
really a region without any summer. 
The year has properly. but two seasons— 
a long, dreary, tempestuous winter, and 
an almost sunless, cloud-enveloped Spring 
But I think we must have taken with us, 
in some magical way, some of the tender 
influences of California’s clime, for there 
came to that region, after our arrival, 
three weeks of bright weather. There 
were almost unprecendented days of mild 
airs and pleasant sunshine, days that 
seemed designed for long walks and ex- 
plorations, for excursions to the hill-tops 
and seal rockeries. In those days even 
that far northern world had in it something 
fair and pleasant. ‘The low-hanging sun 
and rapidly shortening days were the only 
things that seemed out of place. The 
sky overhead was very bLiue, and so was 
the sea beneath. At night the starry 


heavens were wonderful in their clear 
brightness. 
We soon made the acquaintance 


of the native population, particularly 
that of the children. Every fresh 
arrival at the islands is a break in the 
dull monotony of the daily life there. 
My little girl was a great curosity, as she 
was the first white child who had ever 
come among them. Orowds of children 
followed her when she went out. The 
Government house stands next the 
church, and on ‘‘church days,’’ which 
are numerous, uumbering more than 
eighty in the course of the year, the tide 
of native children turnei in the direction 
of our quarters as soon as the church 
doors were opened at the close of ser- 
vice. They came in without ceremony, 
rarely knocking. Many of them would 
sit for half an hour without saying a 
word. They usually made the sign of 
the cross on entering, sh.ok hands with 


steady, silent stare. They have some- 
times, on great holidays, surprised me in 
my dressing-room en dishabille; and 
when sent away, would simply retire to 
another room, and wait for me to put in 
an appearance. QOur doors were never 
locked at night, unless in case of high 
winds, so there was nothing to debar 
their entrance. Of the impropriety of 
such intrusions they had not the slightest 
idea. 

They seldom manifested much childish 
curiosity in regard to toys. Pictures 
attracted their admiring attention. We 
had only one thing which seemed to 
thoroughly arouse their enthusiasm. In- 
deed, it was all that made us aware that 
they had any enthusiasm. This was a 
swing erected in the house for our Mabel. 
That broke the crust of their indifference. 
Every child was eager to try it, and such 
a jargon of talk as broke loose when they 
discovered the purpose of the swing! It 
was deafening to civilized ears. There 
was a general rush and scramble, sharp 
pushes and scowling looks among them 
as each struggled for the desired seat. 
Laughter followed successful efforts to 
swing high, and jeers and derisive shouts 
rose as some unfortunate landed prone 
upon the floor. 


The Seal Ielands, or Pribylov group, 
do not belong to the Aleutian chain, but 
the natives. are nevertheless members’of 
the great Aleutian family inhabiting that 
vast archipelego whose islands stretch 
away from the mainlaud of the Alaskan 
shore for a thousand miles and into the 
Eastern hemisphere. Brought to these 
islands a hundred years ago by the Rus- 
sians, generation has followed generation 
in the old beaten track of semi-civilized 
existence. ‘Their advance has been slow, 
and perceptible only after many years. 
in their early days, under Russian do- 
minion, they lived and died in large dirt- 
roofed barracoons, half under ground. 
These dwellings were cold, dismal, damp 
and filthy. Speaking of these early 
times, the native in his comfortable home 
of to-day will sometimes say: ‘‘ We were 
not half,as well off then as we are now, 
but we were more content; for then we 
had plenty of rum,” 

The Aleut seems to have a natural 
craving for intoxicants. The appetite ap- 
pears to be inherent in his physical con- 
stitution, and moreover is stimulated by 
the climate. The most stringent meas- 
ures have been adopted by the officers of 
the Government to prevent the demoral- 
ization which would result from the free 
use of rum. 

Of course the romance of life among 
such a people is not excessive. ‘There is 
nothing in them to interest you save the 
fact of their common humanity and their 
common needs. Their life is hardly more 
than that of mere animal existence. Their 
church observances are al] that save them 
from stagnation. Outside of the sealing 
season, eating, sleeping and church-going 
make up the story of the Aleat’s daily 
life. 

The islands are valuable only as the 
home of an abounding seal life. Nothing 
of account can be grown in such a climate. 
There was not a garden on the island 
during my summer there. Something 
was done in this direction some 
years ago, but with euch ill success the 
experiment was abandoned. So nothing 
is produced, and the only supplies native 
to the regien are seal and sea-lion meats, 
fish, and birds with their eggs. Some of 
the natives keep a few hogs aud chick- 
ens,but the pork is diseased and unfit for 
food. 


Cheap fares pay. The Baltimore 
Street-car Company having reduced its 
fare to five cents, found that in the first 
quarter its receipts were $175,193, an 
increase of $10,267 over the same quar- 


ter last year. 


It was a rare day | 


us all, and then took their seats for a|& 


forth an intentional act.” 


Improvement in Psychology. 


the age. 
of the soul is to have a new text-book. 


not. 
not. 


teachings, and are calling for an improved 
one. 
way of illustration in metaphyies. 


And 


ing number of the New Englander. 
one thing. 


other faculties of the soul. 
no divorce. The soul is a unit. 
mental science of our college days was 
blameworthy, in that it taught as, or, at 
least gave the impression, that the intel- 
lect, sensibility and will are independent 
powers of the soul. Whereas, the new 
ecience teaches us that they are but 
handy names for the one soul’s activity. 
This is correct. Action is the distinguish- 
ing mark of the soul, as it is of any being. 
To rob the soul of its faculties, were to 
leave it nothing to do. Inaction destroys 
the soul’s being, for whatever is, acts. 
Especially in what was called the 
‘freedom of the will,” did this cause 
trouble. The intellect and sensibility are 
‘necessary,’ as they are called. But, 
by some caprice, the will was torn from 
the soul. It was called ‘‘free.’’ It has, 
however, no law of activity of its own, and 
yet men talked and taught as if it were 
a person. This isolation still haunts 
popular discussions of the will. The wri- 
ter recently heard a paper read before 
the ‘‘National Educational Association,’’ 
in session here in Saratoga, in whieh the 
distinct impression was given that the 
will of a child was some sort of a thing 
‘‘lounging about in the dark,” to use the 
impressive words of a recent writer. 
But what is the result, theologically ? 
They who use the willin this loose way 
have toempower the powerless fiction ere it 
can act. It is too lawless to be left alone. 
It is so free that one extreme is a gov- 
ernment of chance. But chance never 
overned anything. That philosophy 
was exploded bv Cicero, if not before. 
o the doctrine of ‘‘determinism,” 
that motives invariably determine 
the will, is summoned to save the 
scheme. Whether this doctrine be valid 
or invalid, is not in question here. The 
point is that the fancied freedom of the 
will from anything within or without, at 
home or abroad, has to be reliuqaished 
when, rushing to this other extreme, the 
doctrine of motives is called to the rescue. 
Fo though motive and intention distin- 
guish the will from the other faculties of the 
soul; and though we never speak of the mo- 


an affection, nevertheless a close definition 
of the will is the soul’s power to put 
Motive con- 
veniently attributed to the will cannot 
make the will a blind, arbitrary personal- 
ity. Every thought of the thinker is an 
act, not of the intellect as a separated 
factor, but of the soul in its entire ac- 
tion. Every affection is an act, not of 
the sensibility in lonelines, but of the 
whole soul. Every act is an act, not of 
an hypostasis, unfairly called a ‘‘free 
will,” but of the entire soul in all its 
fullness. 

Perhaps a better understanding of 
mental science, while it shall save us 
from a freedem that is not freedom, 
shall also save us from a necessitarianism 
equally fatalistic. Where is the psy- 
chologist who will show the young theo- 
logians a liberty of the soul regulated by 
the law of the soul’s activity ? 

Frank H. Burpiex. 
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But this we do know: Many have 
outgrown the old psychology, or some of its 
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Speak Well of Each Other. 


Things of greatest moment often 
Start from trifles light as air, 
And thus many guiltless beings 
Have been hunted to despair 
By the venomed voice of gossip which 
throws poison everywhere. 


Sometimes in our own home circle 
Words are spoken thoughtlessly, 
Pointing with a shade of reason 
Toward a friend’s integrity; 
Those few words may gather others till a 
scandal vast we see. 


Sometimes, too, vague hints may waken 
Doubts and fears within the soul; 
Hints concerning trivial action 
Deep suspicions may unroll, 
Plunging some loved ones in trouble which 
no effort can control. 


Yet she may be poor and guileless, 
Free from every thought of ill; 
But that hint, so idly spoken, 
Grafts it deadly poison still; 
Such light words of gossip started can 
with grief a young life fill. 


Every one is prone to falter. 
Clouds on every heart may fall; 

Some grope onward led by Folly, 
Some respond to Duty’s call; 


Our friend's case we cannot fathom, so we } 


should never judge at all. 


Speak not ill of friend nor lover, 
They may prove true in the end; 
Best be blind to little failings, 
And stand ready to defend; 
Always striving to discover some new vir- 
tue in our friend. 


Burdened by some foul injustice. 
Stung by slights that seldom fail, 
Innocence is often wounded 
By suspicion’s flimsy veil, 
And that veil each day grows thicker 
through the scandal-lover’s tale. 


Then beware of passing gossip; 
Light as is the snowflakes fall, 
It will gather in its passage 
Till the drift is huge and tall. 
So when speaking of a neighbor say good 
things or none at all. 


How Shot Are Made. 


A shot-tower is certainly a curious 
place to the uninitiated visitor, and the 
process of manufacturing the leaden mis- 
siles is most interesting. Of course it is 
necessary that the shot should fall from 
a considerable elevation, and the height 
of many of the towers is over two hun- 
dred feet. As pure lead will not make 
perfect globules, it is necessarily ‘‘tem- 
pered.”” This temper is prepared by the 
addition of ingredients, of which arsenic 
is the main property. It is run into 
bars convenient for use, and with piglead 
hoisted to the top of the tower. Here 
are two small rooms, one about twelve 
feet below the other, and each containing 
two huge kettles in which the piglead 
and the ‘‘temper” are melted. From 
one or the other of the two kettles in both 
rooms—as each room has 4a separate 
shaft—streams of shot are constantly 
flowing. At the bottom of each kettle 
the molten stuff pours into square pans, 
perforated at one side. These petfora- 
tions are large or small, according to the 
size of shot desired, and separate the 
mass into distinct, delicate, gleaming 
streams, which in turn, as they come in 
contact with the atmosphere, separate 
into perfect globules, or shot, which are 
cooled in their two hundred-feet journey 
and the water into which they fall below. 


— Kr. 


The Bottom of the Atlantic. 


The soundings that were made be- 
tween Ireland and Newfoundland before 
laying the Atlantie cable have made the 
bottom of the .Atlantic almost as_ well 
known as the surface of Europe and 
America. It is covered witha fine mud, 
the remains of microsopic insects, which 
will one day, doubtless, harden into chalk. 
Of the inequalities of the ocean bot- 
tom Professor Huxley says: ‘‘It is a 
prodigious plain—one cf the widest and 
most prodigious plains in the world. If 
the sea were drained off, you might 
drive a wagon all the way from Valentia, 
on the west coastof Ireland, to Trinity 
Bay in Newfoundland; and, except one 
sharp incline, about two  bundred 
miles from Valentia, I am not quite 
sure that it would ever be necessary to 


. put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents 


and descents upon that long route. From 
Valentia the road would lie down hill for 
about twe hundred miles, to the point at 
which the bottom is now covered by 
seventeen hundred fathoms of sea-water. 
Then would come the central plain, more 
than one thousand miles wide, the in- 
equalities of the surface of which would 
be hardly perceptible. Beyond this the 
ascent on the American side commences, 
and gradually leads for about two hun- 
dred miles to the Nenfoundland shore. 


Curing a Bad Memory. 


Your memory is bad, perhaps, bat I 
can tell you two secrets that will cure 
the worst memory. One—io read a 
subject when strongly interested. The 
other is to not only read, but think. 
When you have read a paragraph or a 
page, stop, close the book, and try to re- 
member the ideas on that page, and not 
only recall them vaguely in your mind, 
but put them into words and speak them 
out. Faithfully follow these two rules 
and you have the golden keys of knowl- 
edge. Beside inattentive reading, there 
are other things injurious to memory. 
One is the habit of skimming over news- 
papers, all in a confused jumble, never 
'o be thought of again, thus diligently 
cultivating a habit of careless reading 
hard to break. Another is the reading 
of trashy novels. Nothing is so fatal to 
reading with profit as the habit of running 
through story after story, and forgetting 
them as soon as read. I know a gray- 
headed woman, a life-long lover of books, 
Who sadly declares that her mind has been 


_Tuined by such reading.—St. Nicholas. 


That which makes the happiness of the 
domestic circle, which will reconquer 
paradise, taking from it its thorns, is fore- 
bearance.—Dr. Nichols. 


Value of Fruit. 


It is a fact that fruit is a great regu- 
lator of the human system. It will 
keep the blood in order, the bowels reg- 
ular, tone up the stomach, and is pos- 
itively a specific in many diseases. It is 
said of a doctor who became largely in- 
terested in peach growing, that he re- 
commerided peaches to his patients on all 
occasions. The story waa told to il- 
lustrate the man’s meanness; but if he 
was mean it was a meanness that ben- 
efitted his patients. If men were wise, 
they would spend two days in a vine- 
yard or orchard to every five minutes in 
a drug-store when anything is the mat- 
ter with them. Ifyou have dyspepsia, 
eat some fruit. Did you ever think 
what a doctor gives for dyspepsia? He 
gives an acid. Fruit will furnish a better 
acid than the drug-store will. Do you 
know what the doctors dose you with 
when your liver is out of order? With 
acids. Then why not supply the remedy 
yourself from your own gardens? Why 
continue to have your medicine done up 
in such a repulsive mixture when nature 
fuinishes it in so palatable a_ shape. 
Every home should have at least one 
grapevine. Once in possession it would 
be almost above price— Western Farmer. 


For the second time within a year or 
two the singular spectacle is witnessed 
iv Brooklyn of a church being turned into 
a theatre, and it is significant that in both 
instances the decay of the church was 
caused by a lack of genuine religion. 
Look at the fate of the Elm Place Con- 
gregational Church. _ Its last pastor was 
the Rev. Dr. Wild, who devoted his 
chief attention to pleasing curiosity- 
seekers by preaching about the ost tribes 
of Israel, the pyramids of Egypt—every- 
thing, in fact, but the Gospel. A fire 
which burned out the interior of the 
building, but left the walls standing in 
good condition, drove the congregation to 
humbler quarters, and it was unable to 
repair the edifice. Dr. Wild went to 
Toronto, and the building in Elm Place 
has become a theatre. Now the same 
thing has occurred in the case of the Lee 
Avenue Baptist Church. Its last pastor, 
the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, was fora while 
exceeding y popular as a man of wit and 
of great personal magnetism. But he 
gradually drifted away from the essentials 
of Christian truth and gave more and 
more of his attention to a very eccentric 
participation in politics. Finally, when 
his church had dwindled away almost to 
nothing, he announced himself a Univer- 
salist in doctrine, and went to Washing- 
ton as a Congressman. The building has 
been sold for a debt to a firm of theatrical 
managers. Already the steeples have 
been torn down, the pews are being 
turned into ticketed seats, and the pulpit is 
becomingastage. Incontrast to this see 
the flourishing condition of those churches 
—Talmage’s, Cuyler’s, Peck’s, Stor's 
Thomas’s, McLeod’s, Scudder’s, Pente- 
cost’s, ete.—where vital religion prevails. 
— Witness. 


Children’s Droll Sayings. 


Cnildren’s remarks are at times even 
more eutertaining than their comical 
queries and replies. 


One of two children who were amusing 
themselves by coloring pictures suddenly 
exclaimed— | 

‘*Well, how stupid of you to paint that 
cow blue!’’ 

«Oh, it’s blue with the cold !’’ quickly 
observed the other. ‘‘Don’t you see it 
is winter, and the poor thing is most 
frozen ?” 


A little girl on being told something 
which greatly amused her, said that 
‘*she would remember it the whole of her 
life, and when she forgot it she would 
write it down.” 


A canary had begun to twitter a little 
after moulting, but was unable to sing 
its entire tune. A little four year-old, 
after listening to one of the bird’s vain at- 
temps to master bis tune, said very com- 
posedly, ‘‘Mamma, birdie forgot the 
other half of the verse.”’ 


Canaries bring to mind their enemies, 
the cats. A gentleman had acat which 
had five kittens. On ordering three of 
them to be drowned, his little boy said— 

‘*Pa, do not drown them in the water. 
Warm it first; they may catch cold.”’ 


The following remark of a little girl 
shows an opinion of her elders the reverse 
of flattering. 

‘*() dear ’ she exclaimed to her doll, 
‘‘t do wish you would sit still. I never 
saw much an uneasy thing in all my life, 
Why don’t you act like grown folks, and 
be still and stupid for a while?” 

In contrast to this was the delicate 
compliment paid te his mother. The 
family were discussing at the supper- 
table the qualities which go to make up 
the good wife. Nobody thought the 
little fellow had been listening or could 
understand the talk, until he leaned over 
the table and kissed his mother, and 
said ,— 

‘‘Mamma, when I get big enough, I’m 
guing to marry a lady just exactly like 
you. ’—Christian at Work. 


Wasuineton, August 18th. — The 
foreign commerce of the country during 
the fiscal year which ended June 30th, 
embracing both imports and exports of 
merchandise and specie, amounted to 
$1,566,859,456, as against $1,675,024,- 
318 during the preceding fiscal year. 
The exports of domestic merchandise dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended June 
30th, 1882, amounted to $733,073,937, 
as against $883,925,947 for the preced- 
ing year. 


— 


An InTERESTING Memento.—The ala- 
baster clock, one of the most beautiful 
in Washington, surmounted by a stat- 
uette of the Muse of History, a clock 
which has ticked in the White House 
time out of mind, was a present from 
Bonaparte to Lafayette, who gave it, in 
turn, to Washington, who decreed that it 
should be handed down to his succes- 
sors in the presidential office. 


Christianity Wrongly Judged. 


A professed Christian doing wrong is 
no proof whatever against Christianity. 
A good many non-professors take a great 
deal of pleasure in nonplussing Christians 
with the remark that they want nothing 
to do with religion, because members of 
the church are the worst men in the com- 
munity. They think that because the 
Christian cannot deny that statement 
that he must admit that there is nothing 
in Christianity, when it has not a particle 
of bearing on the case. Christianity is a 
pure element of itself, and one who has 
the Spirit of Christ is a Christian without 
any reference to what any one else is, or 
professes. So that a wicked man may 
join the church or may become wicked in 
it, and remain in it for sinister motives, 
and he will not have an atom of effect 
upon Christianity itself. His deeds sim- 
ply prove that he is not right himself. He 
may be astumbling-block to the weak, 
and give scoffers an opportunity to sneer 
at hypocrites; but the religion of Jesus 
the Christ stands untarnished. 

The same remark is just as applicable 
to any occupation. Why should any one 
have anything to do witha provision house 
when there are so many swindling their 
customers every day? ‘There is not a 
shade of difference in the argument nor in 
the reasoning. If he will have nought of 
Christianity, why should he ever buy 
another pound of provisions of any kind 
whatever? We defy him to name the 
article that has not been adulterated or 
fraudulently handled. Why not stand 
off and scoff at all food, and perish just 
the same as he must necessarily do if he 
stands away from the bread of life and 
scoffs at it and he who gave it, because 
there is some wicked professor? The 
question will not be asked him on the last 
day whether ‘‘membera of the church” 
were Christians or not? But the ques- 
tion will be to him, ‘‘What right have 
you to the tree of life, and to enter into 
the gates of the city ?”—Chicago Wu- 
ness. 


Going to Church. 


‘*T have to go to church every Sunday 
to keep my Christian life just passable,” 
said a very earnest believer. ‘‘Whea I 
omit public worship, I feel that my 
standard of living is lowered.” 

We never go beyond our ideals. We 
need to keep constantly at our best to 
maintain a bigh standard. Some said 
that the secret of Jenny Lind’s success 
was that she tried to excel on every oc- 
easion. When asked once why she 
sang her most finished pieces before an 
audience at the South, mostly of colored 
people, she replied: 

‘‘T value my art much too highly to 
degrade it, even occasionally, by any 
willful disregard of what I consider due 
to 

Without action we grow stagnant, or 
retrograde in things pertaining to morals, 
as in mental acquirements. It ia easy to 
say we can worship God by reading a 
good sermon at home. ‘The cares of the 
household often crowd out the book we 
meant to read. ‘The spirit of worship 
promoted by the sanctuary, the rest that 
the house of God gives, the taking of the 
mind from every-day duties and sur- 
roundings, the inspiration to better living, 
the influenee upon others in keeping the 
day sacred, all make regular church-going 
a necessity to those who would keep 
their Christian hope and life in a con- 
dition that shall bea joy to themselves 
and an inspiration to others.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


Statuary Christians 


When Oliver Cromwell visited the 
incathedral in York, England, be saw 
one of the apartments statues of the 
twelve apostles in silver. ‘‘Who are 
those fellows there ?’’ be asked, as he 
approached them. On being told, he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Take them down, and let them 
go about doing good.’’ They were 
taken down and melted and pnt into his 
treasury. Ihave also read that there 
are too many persons who, like these 
silver apostles, are too stiff for service in 
much that the Lord’s work ‘requires. 
Some are too nice, some are disinclined. 
They stand or sit stiff and stately in their 
dignity, and sinners may go unsaved, 
and believers uncomforted, for all the 
effort they will make to lift a hand to 
save them. They need melting down, 
and to be sent about doing good. Sta- 
uary Christians, however burnished and 
elegant, are of little real service in the 
kingdom of Jesus.— Watchword. 


A New Swindle. 


An Indiana paper has the following in 
regard to anew and successful swindling 
game which has recently been worked in 
various parts of the State. The game 
opens by the appearance of a wealthy 
looking old farmer in the locality who is 
anxious to purchase a farm. After some 
negotiations a trade is made with some 
one who wants to sell at a good price for 
cash, and $50 is paid as earnest money 
until the purchaser can return to his home 
in an adjoining county and secure the 
rest of the money. Soon after another 
party comes along and is very much 
pleased with that particular farm, and 
offers $1,000 advance on the price, and 
urges the farmer to buy in the contract 
if possible. This he can manage to do for 
$500, though the first purchaser is very 
sorry to sell. Then the victim waits for 
the second purchaser with his $1,000 ad- 
vance, but he is never more visible to the 
naked eye, and the two sharpers ahead 
$225 apiece. It is a very taking bait, 
and always succeeds. Our readers should 
be on the lookout. 


A relative of the writer’s crossing the 
Channel when he was a very small boy, 
suffered much from sea-sickness. Hear- 
ing a good deal of talk on board about 
the motion of the steamer, he confidently 
informed his parents on landing, that if 
he bought a boat, he wouldn’t have any 
motion to it. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Rev. W.3M. 
Barrows, Assist. Secretary Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K, McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY OF 
GOODS IN THE U.S. AND CAN SELL 
YOU ANY ARTICLE FOR PERSONAL OR FAMILY 
USE, IN ANY QUANTITY AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 
WHATEVER YOU WANT SEND FOR OUR CATA- 
LOGUE (FREE) AND YOU WILL FINO IT THERE 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


jly-aug-sep 


—- — 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to ci#cials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in you) 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTE Patent OFrFrice, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


SERMONS 


OF 


DR. CHAS. WADSWORTH, D.D. 


PRICE, - - = $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 


my31-tf Opposite the Occidental. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


4 For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


YMYER MEG 


LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Sole.Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. P 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Fvorably known to the public since 
51826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
p-8feb-lyr 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 
and Academies, ete. Price List and 


Baltimore, Md. 


‘masters. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
Thirty-Eirst Year. 


MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Prrnorpat. 


A Home School fer Young Ladies. 
The Summer Term will begin Tuesday, Au- 


gust1, 1882. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 
Mrs. M. Arxins Lynecu, Benicia, Cal. 


jy18-lyr. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug 2, 1882. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., tf 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers. 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connected with it are looking for a year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. j7tf 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 3d. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving to each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfih St., Oakland. 
OS"Next Term Opens July 26th 1882._4y 


MARY E.SNELL, -. 
je15-2m 


RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


HOPKINS’ ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Golden Gate Academy), 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tuesday A.M., July 18, 1882. 


CLASSICAL, LITERARY and ENGLISH DE- 
PARTMENTS. TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT. 


HE INSTITUTION IS STARTING UPON 
a new career of prosperity. The building 
is being renovated and the grounds put in 
good order. 
For prospectus send to 


H. E. JEWETT, 


p jne7-tf Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 

A New Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


\ JILL BE CONDUCTED BY REV. 5S. 8. 

HARMON and MRS. F. W. HARMON, 
for the last 10 years Principals of Washington 
College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will receive girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will be first-class 
in all respects, and will combine the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The first year will open August 3, 1882. 

For prospectus and other information, address 

S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


413 & 415 Market St,, S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 
K{SLEY and CONCORD AXLES. 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Mule Shoes. 


GLoBE, Putnam & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Caivanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half.-patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss’ Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from \x\to 4%xl. 


Price, Each, $27.50. 
The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


O0>"Give us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importation orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just the 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of. 


14dec-tf 


WM. BABTLING. HENBY KIMBALL, 
BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 58. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN BRANCISOCO. 


Music, im any Style. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to effer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relaticn 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 


mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 a8 to give personal attention to every pupil — 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 


The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 
atesin good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


te keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not,insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 


President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


COAL. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN TAYLOR. a. 8. TAYLOR 


JOHN CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS [IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box"2001. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


[may18] 


Woman's Temperance Union 


d-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


Opes Son 
Ww Evenings and Sundays excepted. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


C. V. Gillespie has retired from the 
business of searching records, in which 
he has been engaged since 1848. 


The Colton cannery put up 100,000 
cans of apricots during the season, and is 
Bow running on peaches, 


Hop-pickers have begun operations in 
the hop fields on the Mokelumne river in 
the vicinity of Poland. 


One of the Southern Pacific engineers, 
in making his run in the neighborhood of 
the San Fernando tunnel, came upon a 
herd of twelve deer. 

California has a saloon for every 99 of 
its inhabitants; that is to say, with a pop- 
ulation of 864,694, we have 8,558  sa- 
loons. Oregon with a population of 174,- 
468 has 1,025 saloons, or one to every 
170 persons. 

Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, came overland, via Boise 
City to Oregon. He presides over the 
Conference at Albany this week; Dr. 
Fowler, formerly editor of the New York 
Advocate, accompanies him. 


The Salt Lake Tyibune boldly declares 
that polygamous marriages are celebrated 
every Thursday at the Endowment 
House in that city, and that there were 
at least a dozen such on July 27. 


Chief of Police Crowley has filed with 
the Supervisors his annual report. The 
arrests during the year have aggregated 
25,969, of which 11,075 were for drunk- 
enness, and 1,965 for battery. There 
were 179 arrests for burglary in the first 
degree, and 100 for burglary in the sec- 
ond degree; keeping gambling house, 
144; visiting, 844; grand larceny, 198; 
} etty larceny, 820; murder, 29; attempt- 
ed murder, 107; manslaughter, 9; vio- 
lating pure-air law, 1,484; robbery, 108; 
attempting robbery, 18; violating Sun- 
day law, 1,045. ‘There were during the 
yer 1,676 lodgers at the City. Prison. 

he amount of property reported stolen 
or lost during the year is $87,323.10, of 
which property valued at $50,309.60 has 
been recovered. Eighty-eight disorderly 
saloons were closed, and 603 stray chil- 
dren were restored to their parents. 


Eastern. 


Dea. Philo Capenter, who arrived at 
Chicago July 18, 1832, by ox-team, has 
recently celebrated the semi-centennial 
of his residence in that city. 


Swedish immigrants are settling in 
Manchester, N. H., and have organized 
achurch there, the only Lutheran church 
in the Granite State. 


Mrs. Shaw, of Boston, the daughter 
of Prof. Agassiz, supports 33 Kindergar- 
tens in that city and vicinity, at an annual 
expense of $25,000. 


New cotton was picked, ginned, made 
into yarn at the Saluda factory in South 
Carolina, and started by rail for Phila- 
delpbia on the last day of July. 


Mr. Geo. I. Seney, the benevolent 
Methodist banker, has added $25,000 
to the $100,400 he has given to the 
Wesleyan Female College of Georgia. 


Of the 489 convictsin the Iowa State 
prison, 375 had received no religions ed- 
ucation. Of the 408 of the Michigan 
prison, only 7 regularly attended Sunday- 
school. 


A little girl finding that her pussy was 
‘shedding its feathers,” exclaimed, ‘‘I 
really believe this cat has been moth- 
eaten 


At the New York Postoftice, last year, 
there was a total of 705,911,302 pieces 
of ordinary mail matter handled, dis- 
tributed, and dispatched. The 43,732 
money-order transactions aggregated 
$63 ,057 ,953. 


So efficient and well qualified are women 
in Massachusetts for educational duties, 
that 98 are regularly appointed members 
of school committees in 72 towns of the 
State, and of its 8,861 public school teach- 
ers, 7,727 are women. 


At the recent examination for admis- 
sion to the free college of New York, out 
of nine hundred girls, six hundred and 
sixty, or seventy-one per cent., passed the 
examination, whereas only forty-eight per 
cent. of the boys were able to enter. One 
girl reacbed ah average of ninety-eight. 


The growth of the peach business has 
made necessary the making of peach-bas- 
kets by machinery, which has now be- 
come an important industry. Formerly 
they were made by hand at a cost of 25 
or 30 cents apiece; now they are manu- 
factured at from $6 to $8 a hundred. 


Rey. Dr. Cuyler, who has recently 

visited the great Dalrywple wheat-farm 
in Dakota, says that it contains 30,000 
acres, though 3,000 acres have recently 
been sold ina solid block for $90,000, 
or more than the original cost of the whole 
farm. 
On his big Dakota farm, ex-President 
Hayes has, it is said, this year 265 acres 
of wheat, 275 acres of oats, and ten acres 
of miscellaneous crops. From the present 
outlook, he will harvest not far from 20,- 
000 bushels of grain. 


Actual returns from the several thea- 
ers of New York City show that about 
$4,000,000 were taken by them dur ng 
the season now clused. One of them, 
with its traveling companies in the pro- 
vinces and one house in the city, received 
$200,000! The whole country gives $5,- 
000,000 to foreign mission work among 
the heathen. 


He is a very small boy, just beyond 
the limits of babyhood. The other day, 
some one took him up, and asked him if 
he was not pa’s boy. He answered, 
“Yes.” ‘‘And are you mamma's boy, 
also ?” ‘‘Yes,”’ replied Charlie. ‘‘Well, 
how can you be papa’s boy and mamma’s 
boy at the same time?’’ was asked him. 
“Oh,” replied Charlie, indifferently, ‘‘ean’t 
a wagon have two horses}?”’ 


Mr. Bancroft, the historian, maintains 
to the full the habits of industry with 
which he commenced his remarkable and 
brilliant literary and political career. At 
his house in Washington four large rooms 
are devoted to literature and literary 
work. Large tables in them are heaped 
high with manuscripts and pamphlets, 
while more than twelve thousand volumes 
crowd the ample book-shelves. Here 
Mr. Bancroft works untiringly, aided by 
a secretary and several copyists. It has 
for years been his habit every afternoon 
to lay work aside, and spend an hour or 
two in the saddle, on his fine Kentucky 
charger. To this invigorating exercise 
he attributes in great measure the almost 
uniformly good health of his now more 
than fourscore years. 


The bricklayers of Chicago are report- 
ed as striking for $2 aday. San Fran- 
cisco wages for such work are $3 to $4 
per day, with no surplus labor at these 
figures. 

During the seven months ending July 
31, 38,715 more immigrants arrived at 
New York than during the same period 
in, 1881. 

Foreign. 

Mr. Walter C. Jones, who recently 
gaue $360,000 to the Church Missionary 
Society of England for their work in 
Japan and China’ nine years ago, made 
a thank offering of $100,000 for the 
recovery of a beloved son from sickness, 
and four years ago gave $175,000 to 
found the India Native Church Mission- 
ary fund. 


‘‘Young men,’’ said a tiresome and in- 
structive old muff to a group of appren- 
tices, ‘‘young men should begin at the 
bottom of their business and work up.” 
‘‘T can’t,’’ responded one of them. 
‘““Why not?’ asked the old muff. 
‘*Because I am a well-digger,’’ answered 
the apprentice. 


~ The great Parliament House clock in 
London, the largest in the world, started 
running in 1859. It gives an error of but 
ninety seconds a year. The larger bells, 
when it strikes, are heard at a distance of 
ten miles, and the smaller ones four or five 
miles. 


The employees of Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
of Boston, who are now visiting Europe, 
were courteously received and addressed 
in London by Hon. John Bright, and by 
the Lord Mayor, who entertained them 
at luncheon in the Mansion House. 


The Baptists in Sweden now number 
20,000 members. Their churches have 
enjoyed a continuous revival the past 
year, and the Government is becoming 
more tolerant to them. 


Better Than Gold. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than ranks and titles a thousand fold, 
Is a healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please, 
A heart that can feel for another’s woe, 
And share its joys with genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toil for bread in an humble sphere, 
Doubly blessed with content and health, 
Untired by the lust or cares of wealth; 
Lowly living and lowly thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For mind and morals in nature’s plan 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 

Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balms that droop on his slumber 
deep, 

Bring sleepy draughts to the downy bed 

Where luxury pillows its aching head, 

But he his simple opiate deems 

A shorter route to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is the thinking mind, 
That in the realm of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Austrian ore, 

And live with the great and good of yore, 
The sage’s lore and poet’s lay. 

The glories of empire passed away; 

The world’s great dream will thus enfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than goid is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside characters come. 

The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife, 
However humble that home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven’s decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And center there, are better than gold. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 

Silver, $1.14'4 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 52 per oz. 

COMMCRCIAL. 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.50 
to 5.624%; Super., $4.50 to 4.75; Interior Ex- 
tra, $4.75 to 5.25; Interior Superfine $3.75 
to 4.00. 

Wueat—No. 1, 1.70 per ctl. 

BarLEy—Feed, $1.24. 

KyE—$2.30 to 2.40 per ctl. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.70. 

Frenp—Bran, $17.75; ground barley, $34; 
middlings, $28; oil cake, $32.50 per ton. 

Hors—42¥% to 45c for good. 


CALIFORNIA Onions — Silverskins; 60 
70 cts per ctl. 
Potators—50 to 80c in sacks. Sweet 


potatoes, 2%4to 2%c per lb. 

Froir—Uemons, $1.75 to 2.75 per box for 
Cal.; Tahiti Oranges, $35.00 to 45.00 per 
M; Bananas, $2.00 to 3.50 per bunch. 
Strawberries $12 to 15 per chest. Apricots, 
2to 3c per bh. Apples, 50c to $1.00 per 
box. Raspberries, $12.00 to 15.00 per chest. 
Peaches, 25 to 75c per basket. Plums, 15 to 
50c per box. Figs, 50c to $1 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 50 to 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz.; Turnips, 75 
to $1.00 per ctl.; Tomatoes, 25 to 40¢ per 
box; Green Peas, 2 to 3c for sweet; Green 
Corn, 5 to lie per doz; Egg Plant, 75c to 
1.00 per box. 


Hay—$10 to 15 for all grades. Straw, 
55 to 65 per bale. 
Woot—San Joaquin, free, 18 to 19c. 


Butrer—Choice, 32% to 34c. 

CHEESE—Cal. 12% to 13%c choice. 

Eees-—Fresh laid,28 to 3le per doz for 
Cal. 

Honery--Comb, 14 to 17c; Strained, 7c. 
9c for white. 

Brer—First quality, 7% to 8e; inferior, 
514 to 6c per lb. 

LamB—6 to 7c. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
bie rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of | 


Tue Pactric. tf 


The Sunday School Lesson for Sep. 3. 


BY R. G. JONES, D.D. 


Subject.—‘*Love to God and man.” 

Jext.—Mark xii: 28-44. 

Topics.—The two great commandments. 
Christ questioning and denouncing the 
Scribes. The true measure of Christian 
liberality.’’ 

Golden Text.—‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 
Deut. vi: 5, 

Which is the first commandment of 
all. The scribes had been listening to 
the conversation between Christ and his 
various assailants, and seeing how well 
he had answered them all, one of them 
thought it a good opportunity to have an 
answer to a question then troubling his 
mind, and discussed among the Pharisees. 
This man seems to have been sincere and 
asking for the sake of information, and 
not as others, tempting Jesus. It is true 
that Matthew represents this man as one 
of a party aiming to tempt Jesus. It is 
probable that he was put forward by his 
party for the purpose of ensnaring Christ, 
and that he acquiesced, but that he was 
also really inspired by a sincere desire 
to hear the opinion of one whose 
opinion he respected. The partisan seems 
to have been merged in the interested in- 
quirer; party spirit seems to have given 
way to a genuine desire to learn from the 
wise teacher his opinion on one of the 
great questions of the day. The Rabbis 
taught that there were great aud small 
commands in the laws—the one hard and 
weighty, the other easy and of less mo- 
ment. They judged everything exter- 
nally, and forgot the spirit of the law. 
They said there were 248 affirmative and 
365 negative precepts, in all 613; some 
were light, some were heavy. But 
which and what was the greatest com- 
mandment of all? The Shammists and 
Hillelites held different opinions. Here 
is an opportunity to get a final decision, 
or to get Jesus to commit himself against 
one or the other of the two parties, and 
thus enrage them against him. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart. Love is the fulfill- 
ment of the law. Christ, as usual, 
went deeper than their questionings. 
The outward observance of a command 
brings no glory to God or benefit 
to man. God looks upon the heart, 
and nothing less than love with the 
whole heart will satisfy him. Then there 
is a second command of like nature, 
To love thy neighbor as thyself. The 
one is taken as the representative of all 
the commands on the first table. The 
other takes in the whole of the second 
table. It is worthy of note that Christ 
changed the foundation of this second 
command and placed it on ahigher basis 
when he said, Love one another as I have 
loved you. It is therefore not enough 
for Christians to love others as they love 
themselves, they must love as Christ 
loved men and gave his life for them. 

Well, Master, thou hast said the truth. 
Instead of feeling himself humiliated and 
conquered, this man seemed satisfied and 
glad of the answer given him. He also 
seems to have discerned the value and 
bearing of Christ’s teaching, and _ its 
agreement with Scripture teaching. He 
confessed freely the unity of God and 
his demand on our love and obedience. 


Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
Cod. He was nearly right in head and 
heart. His belief concerning God was 
quite orthodox, and his feelings towards 
Jesus were kind and respectful. What 
became of him after this we know not. 
Was he drawn nearer to Jesus, or driven 
farther from him ? 


How say the Scribes that Christ is 
the sonof David ? Having silenced all 
his questioners, Jesus in turn begins to 
ask them questions. Ifthe Messiah be 
the son of David, why did that prophet 
call him Lord? Had they given any an- 
swer they must have said He is David’s 
son by his human descent; but as the 
son of God He is exalted far above 
David and all mankind and therefore it 
was very proper for David to call him 
Lord. They made no reply. But the 
common people, who were already con 
vinced that he was the Messiah, rejoiced 
at hearimg him thus assert his claims. 

Beware of the Scribes. Some crities 
who seem to know what Christ ought to 
have said much better than he did him- 
self, and who are ready to teach the 
Judge of all the earth what is right, have 
ventured to accuse him of injustice and 
bitterness in these words. but is sin 
never to berebuked? Is hypocrisy never 
to be unmasked? Is moral indigna- 
tion unworthy of a pure mind? Jew- 
ish literature is full of like chargea 
against the Pharisees. The Talmud gives 
seven classes of Pharisees, six of which 
it condemns very severely. He had thus 
far only defended himself, but now he 
proceeded to open a vigorous attack that 
the contrast between him and his enemies 
might be clear to all. It was evident 
that they had determined to destroy him, 
so that reserve or caution was henceforth 
useless. He accused them of hypocrisy 
and selfishness; they made a pretence and 
gain of religion. They made great dis- 
play of their position, and loved the 
praise of men. Matthew givee us a long 
list of the woes which Christ pronounced 
upon these hypocrites. Well may all 
who resemble them in any age tremble at 
the thought of meeting Christ when he 
shall come to esecute judgment upon bis 
enemies. If he was so severe when in 
the days of his flesh he was seeking to 
save the lost, what will he be when ap- 
pearing in the glory of his father with all 
his holy angels ? 

Jesus sat over against the treasury. 
Some people are greatly annoyed if there 
is any talk about a collection in church. 
But Jesus Christ took an interest in that 
part of divine worship. The temporali- 
ties of religion are sacred unto the 
Lord. Church collections are means 
of grace, as well as the measure of grace. 


There can be no doubt but that God de- 


mands and expects the tenth part of the 
property as well as the seventh of the 
time for his service from every one. 

And many that were rich cast in much. 
This was just as it should be. But how 
seldom do rich men deal honestly toward 
God! How few give the tenth of their 
income! The great majority do not give 
the twentieth or the fiftieth. God com- 


se a that they rob him, and he will sure- 


y dewand payment in full sometime, 

This poor widow hath cast more in 
than all they which have cast into the 
treasury. Men look at the sum given, 
and gladly report the thousands and 
hundreds, regarding them as signs of 
great liberality. But Christ thinks of 
the ability to give and the heart that is 
in the gift. A mangiving a few thousand 
dallars when he has millions still in his 
possession is not liberal in his sight. He 
only gives of his abundance what he can 
easily spare, what he will not feel the 
need of. It is the poor widow, that cast 
in all that she had is, that truly liberal, 
says Christ. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Paciric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


| Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 


subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to THE Paciric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

RENEWALS.—One week is required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper can be changed. 


PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send Tue Paciric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist............ $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................. 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific American......... — 3.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly................ 4.00 5.75 
3.00 5.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.................. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist................. 3.00 5.10 


Certificate of Co-Partnership. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, . 
City and County of San Francisco. 


We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
that we are partners transacting business in 
this city, at the County of San Francisco, 
under the firm name and style of W. W. 
Chase & Co. That the names in full of all 
the members of such partnership are William 
Wallace Chase and Richard Mathew Collins, 


-andthat the places of our respective resi- 


dences are set opposite our respective names 
hereto subscribed. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands this 3d day of February, 1882. 
WALLACE CHASE, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
RIcHARD MaTREw COLLINS, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Acknowledged before Sam’, 8S. Murrey, 
Notary Public, February 3, 1882. 


Harper’s Magazine for September opens 
with a beautiful frontispiece, entitled ‘‘A 
Sunday morning in Surrey,’’ from a picture 
by Alfred Parsons. The third part of Col- 
onel Higginson’s American History is de- 
voted to the discoveries made by the North- 
men. Edwin P. Whipple contributes an en- 
tertaining paper, entitled ‘‘Some Recollec- 
tions of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” The 
problem of the Mississippi River, and the 
theories proposed for its solution, form the 
subject of a timely paper by David A. Cur- 
tis. 


PROFESSORSHIP WANTED, by a young 
preacher, strong, healthy, energetic, used to 
writing for the press, experienced in teach- 
ing, unmarried. Isa college graduate and 
teaches classics, sciences, English, etc. 

Address for refereuces, ‘‘M.’’ Box 495, 
New Sharon, Maine. 


CANNED Goops aS AN ARTICLE OF DieT.— 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, such as 
those prepared by King, Morse & Co., have 
not only become necessities in modern house- 
keeping, but their use has shown that some 
varieties are even better for food than fresh 
articles. Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Cherries 
and Tomatoes are much better when proper- 
ly canned than in their natural state, while 
when the other varieties cannot be obtained 
in the market, the Canned Fruits are an ex- 
cellent substitute. Apricots in being canned 
lose none of their flavor, while the process 
of preparation makes them uniformly palat- 
able. The sense of fullness one experiences 
in eating a ripe pear is modified in partaking 
of the canned article, and the appetite is 
agreeably stimulated. The tendency in ripe 
cherries to distress the stomach is entirely 
obviated in the process of canning, and 
canned cherries can be partaken of freely 
with no unpleasant results. The rank taste 
of the raw tomato which is distasteful to 
some, is removed in canning that vegetable, 
which thus becomes the most delicious and 
wholesome of all vegetables. Every housc- 


a knows the brand of King, Morse & 


ject, and many are the animated discussions 
as to the merits of different brands. 


have been made in numerous kitchens, in 
both town and country, and the universal 
verdict is in favor of a powder composed 
alone of cream of tartar and soda, as the 


The Final Verdict. 


The late controversy in the newspapers, in 
regard to baking powders, has set house- 
keepers thinking earnestly upon the sub- 


Prac- 
tical tests, also, which are the best, after all, 


wee 
YAL 


80 ITELyY 


New England Baking Powder is. 
making the experiments are now fully satis- 
fied that the simplest made things are the 
best, and want no more baking powder with 
several ingredients, the use or efficacy of 
which may well be called im question; while 


it is very evident 
far distant when 


land will decline to use a baking powder the 


component parts 


be cream of tartar and soda only, as the 


New England is. 


sent to use powders drugged with ammonia, 
alum, or other cheap chemicals—orl oaded 
with starch and flour. 


Parties 


that the day is not very 
every housekeeper in the 


of which are not known to 


No longer will they con- 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of punty 


strength and wholesomeness. More economic 
R.H.M D than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
Cc onald, petition with the multitude of low test, short 
PRESIDENT . weight, alum or phosphate powders. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 1, 1882. 


leasure in 
cousideration the 


We take 
your 
enchth Semi-Aunual 
tuis Bank: 


RESOURCES. 


Rank Premises 


viher Reni Hstate............ 12,825 35 
inited States Bonds,...... 629.507 60 
i.end Assec tion Stock...... 15,121 55 
7.0ans and Discounts........ 1.785.000 20 


Bue from Banks.............. 527,278 09 
Money on hand............... 632.365 30 

LIABILITES. | 
Capital paid up.......... ...81,000,000 00 
Due Depositors.......-..... 1,953,672 80 
Sue 332,491 09 
Dividends unpaid.......... 134 50 


From our long experience in this 
city, we have a thorough knowledge of banking in 


all its details, 
Prompt 
intrusted to u 


Correspondence invited, 


We keep thuro 
Grain and Flour m 


times to meke joans on Flour, Whext and Barley, 
and other approved merchandise in warehouse, 
Investments made on Commission, 
and special attention given to the negoti- 
first-class loans of cities, counties, and 


ation 
other corporaticns. 


Bills of Exchange bought end sold on the 
principal cities of the 
FRANCE and GERM4NY. 

Telegraphic Transfers made with New 

ork, Boston, Chicago. and the most im- 


portant cities of the 
fers to Europe. 


Letters of Credit and Commercial! 
Credits issued negotiable ail over the Unrrep 


STATES AYD EURvPE. 


loans made on 
approved names. ood Business Notes and 


Drafts discounted at 


This Bank has special facilities for 
dealing in Ballion. 


Deposits rece 


without notice. 

This Bank has special facilities for 
making collections on all points, which will 
be remitted for promptly. 


R. H. McDonald, President. 


attention given to all business 
6. 


Sold only in cans. Royat Bakine PowpgsrR Co 
106 Wall Street, New York. 


Banners. 


All kinds at the lowest 
prices. Send description 


$1.000.000.0N ‘ of just what you want, 
and we will give estimate. Fine silk banner, 
rplus 460,800. 70 fringe and pole (plated tips), for $6. Letter- 


ing in gold. 
DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


presenting for 
23aug-2t-eow 


ollowing Thirty- 
Statemecut of the condition cf 


NEW 


$150,000 oa 


$3,752,099 09 


—— 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ughly posted in the Wheat, 
arket, and are prepared at all 


NITED StTaTEs, ENGLAND, 


Unite States; also cable trans- 


Alum 
Flour 
Starch 
Ammonia 


collaterals or 


lowest market rates 


ived, subject to check 


Ml 
SELTZER 
AZ 


CER 


The King of the Body is the brain; the 
stomach its main support; the nerves its mes- 
sengers; the bowels, the kidneys and the pores 


its safeguards. In 
revolt among these 
and to bring them 


nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigorat- 
ing, cooling operation of TARRANT’s SELTZER 
It renovates the system and restores 
to health both the body and the mind. 


APERIENT. 


SOLD BY 


p-aug9-2t 


Cream Tartar and Bi-Carb. Soda 


NOTHING ELSE 


SAN FRANCISCO /} 


tea hers’ B extant; 1,404 pages, 
binding, gilt edge, tor $130 DAVID CU. VOU 
Adams st.. Chicago. 

23aug-6t 


digestion creates a violent 
attaches of the regal organ, 
back to their duty there is 


12)ly-3m 


Teacher’s Bibles. 


“Oxford” Bibles, c De 
cordance encycloredia, diction- 
tables. maps. etc —most complete 
lain 
“4 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured, 
J.L. Ste M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


BLANCHARD’S LIFE FOOD. 


The Great Health Invigorator ! 


hine Habit Cured in 10 


p-aug2-13t 


The Great 
Church 


T FEEDS THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS 
system, entering at once into the circula- 
tion, thereby aiding and strengthening diges- 


LIGHT, 


the 
for 


p-aug2-20t-eow—o jandfeb 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ant designs. Send size of rvom. 


circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the trade 


tion. For delicate children, it is invaluable. 
Sold by the Agent, 
E. M. DOMETT, 
626 Sutter Street, 8. F. 


Linen 


Most Powerful, the 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 


Theatres, Depots, etc. Newand ele- 


1, P, FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


1850. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Builders of 


Mining 


Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embiacing 


the latest and mes 


processes for base and free ore?. 


Smelting Furnaces 


ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 


etc. We offer our 


of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 

achinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisting 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


prices. 


THE WORLD'S STARCH POLISH. 
The only Perfect Starch Polish Knows. 


of liquid starch prevents all sticking 
of the Iron, Blistering or Breaking 
when the articles are turned over, 
and gives a 

SUPERB IVORY FINISH. 
| It brightens all colored fabrics, and 
jis most excellent for Laces. Itis 
j absolutely harmless, very econom- 
j ical and saves one-third of the labor. 

It is now used in many of the lead- 
ing Laandries and Hotels of the 
United States, and is also being 
ordered for Foreign Countries. We give one of 
our numerous testimonials : 


Peekskill, N. ¥.. Jan. 11, 1881. 
Sam'l Pillsbury, Esq... Pres. Linen G. Co.: 

Dear Sir: . . . J think the Linen Glace fully 
responds to all you claim for it. - Wishing 
you full success, I] am respectfully, 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 
Tor an inatance where it 

$100 R EWA RD Sails to do what is claimed 

Sor it, if used as directed in either of the five lan- 

guages upon each bottle—being as simple as to make 

a cup of tea. 

PRICE 25 and 50 CENTS. 


Manufactured only by THE LINEN GLACECO. 
OrriceE—S86 Sr., Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Please ask your grocer for it. 
It was awarded the only medal ever given any 
; a polish at the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 


WATSON & CO., 124 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal., Agents for 
Pacific Coast. A-jvy12-4w-9eow 


1882. 


Machinery. 


t improved machinery and 
Water Jacket 
for silver, lead and copper 
Hoisting Works, 


customers the best results 


P-au23 


for 25c.. ten 


DAVID C. COOK. 4 Adams Street, ( 


EWAR 


Teacher’s Library. 


Nine books, including Bible Dictionary, Com- 

mentary on Mark, Compedium of Teaching.et.; 

books worth 75c. to $1.50 each, price 10c each; 

whole nine, 80c. | 

DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. ¢ 
_23aug-6t 


CARDS! 


One third price: three 

twenty-fivecent pac.s 

ks cts. Sample 
cago. 


23aug-6t 


One teaspoonful added to each pint . 
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